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SPINNING. 


Like a blind spinner, in the sun 
I tread my days; 
I know that all the threads will run 
Appointed ways; 
I know each day will bring its task, 
And, being blind, no more I ask. 


I do not know the use or name 
Of that I spin; 
I only know that some one came 
And laid within 
My hand the thread, and said, ‘* Since you 
Are blind, but one thing you can do.” 


Sometimes the threads, so rough and fast 
And tangled, fly; 

I know wild storms are sweeping past, 
And fear that I 

Shall fall; but dare not try to find 

A safer place, since I am blind. 


I know not why, but I am sure 
That tint and place, 
In some great fabric to endure 
Past time and race, 
My threads will have; so from the first, 
Though blind, I never felt accurst. 


I think, perhaps, this trust has sprung 
From one short word 
Said over me when I was young — 
So young I heard 
It, knowing not that God’s name signed 
My brow and sealed me his though blind. 


But whether this be seal or sign 
Within, without, 
It matters not; the Lord divine 
I never doubt. 
I know he set me here, and still, 
And glad, and blind, I wait his will : 


But listen, listen, day by day, 
To hear their tread, 
Who bear the finished web away, 
And cut the thread, 
And bring God’s message in the sun 
** Thou poor blind spinner, work is done.”’ 
From Verses by H. H. 


“AFTER MANY DAYS.” 


‘« Bread cast upon the waters may be found after 
many days.” 


Aye, “‘ after many days,”’ 
No matter when or where, 

The bread thus cast, the seed thus sown, 
Shall spring up fresh and fair. 


Cast it around thy home, 
Be sure ’tis not in vain; _ 
Though thou mayst never see 
That scattered bread again. 
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Though * after many days,”’ 
The bread shall still be found, 
And what thy love hath cast 
Shalt clothe the barren ground, 


And when the golden gates 
Shall open to receive 

Some whom perchance thou didst 
In doubt and trembling leave. 


Then *‘ after many days,”’ 
How shalt thy heart rebound, 
When harps of goki shall hail 
The bread forever found. 


Evening Post. 


MISREPRESENTATION. 


Peace, there is nothing more for men to speak; 
A larger wisdom than our lips’ decrees. 
Of that dumb mouth no longer reason seek. 
No censure reaches that eternal peace, 
And that immortal ease. 


Believe not them that would disturb the end 
With earth’s invidious comment, idly meant. 
Speak and have done thine evil; for my friend 
Is gone beyond all human discontent, 
And wisely went. 


Say what you will, and have your sneer and go. 
You see the specks, we only heed the fruit, 
Of a great life, whose truth — men hate truth 

80 — 
No lukewarm age of compromise could suit, 
Laugh and be mute! 
Rehearsals, by J. L. Warren. 


IN THE ETRURIAN VALLEY. 


Tue calm swan rested on the breathless glass 
Of dreamy waters, and the snow-white steer 
Near the opposing margin, motionless, 
Stood, knee-deep, gazing wistful on its clear 
And life-like shadow, shimmering deep and far, 
Where on the lurid darkness fell the star. 


Near them, upon its lichen-tinted base, 
Gleamed one of those fair-fancied images 
Which art hath lost, — no god of Idan race, 
But the winged symbol which by Caspian 
seas, 
Or Susa’s groves, its psrable addrest 
To the wild faith of Iran’s Zendavest. 


Light as the soul, whose archetype it was, 

The Genius touched, yet spurned the pedestal; 
Behind, the foliage in its purple mass, 

Shut out the flushed horizon; circling all, 
Nature’s hushed giants stood, to guard and 

girth 
The only home of peace upon the earth. 
Lord Lytton’s King Arthur. 





THE FUTURE 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE FUTURE OF FRANCE. 

OnE of the members of the Government 
of the National Defence, Eugene Pelletan, 
was one day developing this thesis to me, 
with all the spirited brilliance and imag- 
inative eloquence which distinguish him : 
that just as in gambling “ qui perd gagne,” 
so in modern wars the vanquished draws 
more advantages from his defeat than the 
conqueror from his victories. “In fact,” 
he said, “whence dates the present great- 
ness of Prussia? From Jena, when she 
lay prostrate in the dust at the feet of Na- 
poleon. Cut to pieces, exhausted by re- 
quisitions and contributions of war, ruined 
- almost effaced from the map of Europe, it 
was in the depth of her fall that she laid 
the foundations of the institutions which 
make her so powerful to-day. After 1815 
France loses her’new-made conquests, and 
even a slice of the conquests of Louis 
XIV.; she pays a milliard of francs to the 
Allies, a milliard to the émigrés. And this 
was the moment which saw the beginning 
of that period of literary renovation, of 
scientific activity, of parliamentary life, of 
industrial development, which gave France 
the preponderating part in the affairs of 
Europe. In 1848 Piedmont is crushed by 
Austria. It forthwith concentrates itself, 
reforms itself, establishes liberty, and, 
thanks to the prestige of its liberty, an- 
nexes Italy. Russia is beaten in the Cri- 
mea; elle se recueille, according to the 
well-known phrase of her First Minister ; 
she recognizes the causes of her weakness, 
and, to remedy it, she emancipates her 
serfs, covers herself with an immense net- 
work of iron roads, and appears to-day 
stronger than she ever was. Austria tri- 
umphed over Hungary and Italy in 1849, 
and never was she so feeble as after her suc- 
cess. She was beaten in 1859 and 1866, 
and her reverses deliver her from theocracy 
and despotism, and win for her the enjoy- 
ment of every liberty, and the sympathies 
of all Europe.” 

There’is much truth in this position of 
M. Pelletan’s. It leads us back to the 
principle which is admitted by Christian- 
ity and all systems of education, that chas- 
tisement is wholesome, and punishment 
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it may, the examples of contemporary his- 
tory are well calculated to make France of 
good cheer. I do not know who uttered 
that harsh phrase, Finis Gallia. It only 
depends upon France herself most strik- 
ingly to give the sinister prophecy the lie. 
The year 1870 may become for her the 
date of a complete renovation, and the be- 
ginning of a new era of sober glory and 
real progress. Jules Favre has said that 
perhaps she had need of trial to cleanse 
her from her pollutions. A bath of blood 
is a horrible metaphor. In reality it may 
be a source of restored youth, but only on 
condition that she endeavours to draw 
from events the lessons they contain, and 
is rational enough to turn them to her own 
good. Let us see, then, what these lessons 
are, by which France is bound to profit on 
pain of death. 

Whence comes it that Germany has so 
rapidly and completely overcome France, 
which is equally populous, more rich, and 
more warlike? Every one answers, it is 
because Germany had compulsory in- 
struction for all, military service for all, 
the Schulpflichtigkeit and the Dienspflich- 
tigkeit. It was said before at Sadowa in 
1866, it is not the needle-gun which has 
conquered, but the schoolmaster. This is 
still more true in 1870, as the chassepot 
was worth incomparably more than the 
zundnadelgewehr. We cannot declare it 
too loudly : it is ignorance that has lost 
France. Ignorance in diplomacy, which, 
knowing neither the history nor the lan- 
guage nor the tendencies of Germany, de- 
ceived the Emperor as to the attitude 
likely to be assumed by the different 
states. Ignorance in the generals, who 
had never studied either the organization 
of the Prussians, or their tactics, or their 
progress, or the lessons of the campaign 
of 1866, or the quality of their leaders. 
Ignorance in the officers, who, accustomed 
to fight against Arabs have been con- 
stantly surprised, confounded, bewildered 
in their own country. Ignorance in the 
soldiers, who, considering the German as a 
brute to be driven with the butt-ends of 
their muskets, lost all their self-possession 
when confronted by men as brave as 
themselves, more familiar with the ground 
than their own captains, and with skill 
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enough to make a far more intelligent and 
deadly use of an inferior weapon. Igno- 
rance without bound or limit in a press, 
which cried “a Berlin,” asif it were a mere 
question of a military promenade. 

The most formidable corps in the 
French armies was, it used to be said, the 
Turcos and the Zephyrs. They met men 
in spectacles, coming from universities, 
speaking ancient and modern languages, 
and writing on occasion letters in Hebrew 
or Sanskrit. The men in spectacles have 
beaten the wild beasts from Africa. In 
other words, intelligence has beaten sav- 
agery. Are we to be surprised at this, 
when we know that war like industry is 
becoming more and more an affair of sci- 
ence? 

Who does not know the immense sacri- 
fices that Germany has made for the ad- 
vancement and diffusion of knowledge; 
spending, for instance, twenty thousand 
pounds sterling at Bonn in a chemical 
laboratory, forty thousand at Heidelberg 
in a physical laboratory? Little Wurtem- 
berg devoted more money to superior in- 
struction than big France. A thing un- 


heard of, France made the very fees of 
the university students a source of rev- 


enue. She gave without counting it, more 
than a couple of millions of pounds ster- 
ring (between fifty and sixty million francs) 
for the new Opera, and she refused forty 
thousand pounds for school buildings. 
Last year on the deck of the steamer 
which was conveying us to the inaugura- 
tion of the Suez Canal, M. Duruy, the one 
man of merit who ever served under the 
imperial government, told me the tale of 
his griefs in the ministry of public instruc- 
tion. He wanted to introduce compulsory 
education; the Emperor supported him; 
he had all the other ministers against him. 
He had organized fifteen thousand night 
schools for adults; it was with difficulty 
that he succeeded in carrying off forty 
thousand pounds against the fatuous re- 
sistance of the Council of State. There 
was the whole system of public instruc- 
tion to re-organize, and he could get noth- 
ing. They preferred to employ the gold 
of the country in maintaining the ladies of 
the ballet, in building barracks and pal- 
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aces, in gilding monuments, the dome of 
the Invalides, the roof of the Sainte Cha- 
pelle. It was in vain that men like Jules 
Simon, Pelletan, Duruy, Jules Favre, cried 
out year after year, “ There must be mil- 
lions for education, or France is lost.’ 
The Government was deaf. It denied 
everything to education. 

The calamities which ignorance is caus- 
ing to France during the war, are not to 
be compared to those with which she is 
menaced in peace. The one, cruel as they 
may be, are transitory; the others are 
abiding. By universal suffrage France 
has placed the decision of her destinies in 
the hands of masses who are completely 
incapable of discerning their true interest, . 
and still less what is demanded for the 
safety and prosperity of the country. Car- 
ried away by the Napoleonic legend — the 
worst malady that can taint a nation — 
universal suffrage has thrice with genuine 
enthusiasm placed absolute power in the 
hands of the hero of Boulogne, and obey- 
ing the préfets, has invariably elected 
men who were profoundly mediocre, but 
wholly devoted to the personal power. 
Everywhere and always despotism has 
been the natural fruit of ignorance. Now 
that the blind multitudes will no longer 
be able to vote for the Man of Sédan, we 
have to fear that they will choose the 
most extreme representatives of the oppo- 
site opinions, Socialists, Legitimists, Ul- 
tramontanes, phrenetic Conservatives, who 
by the desperate violence of their strug- 
gles will make men long for order, even 
at the price of liberty. 

Let the example of France serve at 
least for a lesson to other nations. Noth- 
ing is more fatal to the emancipation of 
the lower classes themselves, than to give 
them the vote before they ha ’e sufficient 
enlightenment to use it with discrimina- 
tion. Would you establish despotism, 
either directly by the prestige of a great 
name, or indirectly by passing through a 
stage of anarchy, then give the suffrage 
to the ignorant masses. 

With compulsory instruction, there 
must be universal military service. I 
should like, for my own part, not the 
Prussian system, which constitutes too 
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heavy a burden, but the Swiss system 
combined with that of Prussia.* 

Universal service is suitable for demo- 
cratic nations, witness all the republics 
of antiquity. It forms an army that is 
truly patriotic, it braces character, com- 
bats that softness which is gaining on us, 
prepares an immense force without large 
expense, and inculcates discipline and obe- 
dience, qualities worthy of little esteem 
under a despotic government, but indis- 
pensable under a free government. The 
army must become the adult school for 
every citizen. It was thus that Germany 
recovered her valour and strength. We 
ought to look in the pages of Madame 
de Stael for what the Germans were at 
the beginning of the century; soft, gross, 
sluggish, without impulse, without pa- 
triotism, an inert mass that Napoleon 
kneaded at his will in his hand of iron. 
It was Scharnporst’s reform which made 
those men of the Landwehr, who before 
Metz let themselves be slaughtered on 
the spot rather than give ground. Exer- 
cise, gymnastics, marches, manceuvring, 
swimming taught to all, the regular culti- 
vation of intellectual strength — these are 
the things that transform nations. 

England, too, ought by the side of its 
permanent corps d’élite to make service in 
the militia general. The Englishman of 
the well-to-do-class gives himself a moral 
and physical education which is perhaps 
worth more than that which the conti- 
nental bourgeoisie receives; but the 
workman in the manufactories, and still 
more the labourer in the fields, decidedly 
needs to undergo at least the system of 
the Swiss army. 

France will certainly go as far as the 
Prussian system. This it will effect most 


* I have explained the advantages’ of this system 
in a work recently published on the subject of Ger- 
many, La Prusse et l Autriche depuis Sadowa. M. 
Buloz having asked me to study on the spot the 
consequences of the war of 1866, I set forth in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes the following conclusions. 
The unity of Germany isinevitable. If France does 
not show herself hostile, she will act for the advan- 
tage offreedom. If France declares war, she will 
act for the advantage of militarism and Prussia. In 
any case France ought to make haste to secure com- 
pulsory instruction, and universal military service, 
as the duties of the citizen. I held up for imitation, 
also, the local formation of the army by province 
and district, as in Prussia. 
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easily, because the only thing to do will 
be to call its military instincts into activity. 
But that isnot enough. It must eradicate 
certain traditions which have brought 
nothing but misfortune, and which come 
from the Empire and the Revolution. The 
most popular writers of France, Thiers, 
Béranger, in old days, and Victor Hugo, 
Quinet, have sung the glories of the Em- 
pire in every key. The old soldiers have 
made out of it in the country districts a 
real religion, of greater potency than the 
old one. The universal idea was that 
France had lost .her natural frontiers, her 
legitimate preponderance, and that she 
was bound to regain it at all cost.* In the’ 
France Nouvelle we see Prévost Paradol, 
one of the most enlightened friends of 
true freedom, reduced to despair, because 
he perceives that by the end of the cen- 
tury there will be seventy millions of 
Germans, ninety millions of Russians, 
one hundred and sixty millions of Anglo- 
Saxons, and only forty-five millions of 
French, because the last have less room 
and produce fewer children. The Rad- 
icals in the time of Louis Philippe wished 
to force that clear-headed and peaceful 
king to make war, now against Russia for 
Poland, now against England for the 
affair of Pritchard, now against Europe for 
Mehemet Ali. If Louis Philippe resisted 
all electoral and parliamentary reform at 
the risk of a revolution, it was because he 
feared the accession of the Radical party, 
which would have dragged him into war. 
What France ought to understand is the 
truth, which the English alone at the pres- 
ent day, I believe, clearly perceive, that to 
maintain any preponderance whatever, or 
even the balance of powers, in the pres- 
ence of the economic forces actively at 
work all over the world, is as chimerical 
as to insist on arresting the motion of the 
earth. Nothing can prevent America a 
centary hence from having two hundred 
millions of Anglo-Saxons; and if Russia 
after emancipating her serfs gives them 
intruction and liberty, she will grow in the 
same proportion, though more gradually. 
Are England and France to exhaust them- 


* See on this point a truly prophetic article by 
Mr. Cliffe Leslie, The Future of Europe foretold in 
History, in Macmillan’s Magazine, Sept. 1, 1860. 
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selves in ruinous wars and vain intrigues 
to oppose what is inevitable? Besides, 
are nations happy and glorious by reason 
of their number and their military prepon- 
derance? No; for who has rendered 
mightier services to humanity than Athens 
and Judea? Which are the states most 
to be envied to-day? Are they not Swit- 
zerland and Belgium, or perhaps San Ma- 
rino and Andorre? France must destroy 
to the very roots her dreams of military 
supremacy and reminiscences of imperial 
glory ; must cast to the winds the relics of 
that fatal genius who led her to Waterloo, 
and by the power of his name to the Sec- 
ond of December and Sédan; must christen 
over again her bridges of Jena, Austerlitz, 
Magenta, her boulevards of Sebastopol 
and Trocadero, her streets of Rivoli and 
Castiglione; must obliterate from her 
books and her monuments whatever can 
infect youth with the mischievous thirst for 
military glory; must comprehend that the 
interest and duty of a country do not con- 
sist in a balance with its neighbours, but 
in spreading among all ranks of its own 
inhabitants comfort and instruction. 

If France obstinately insists on being 
stronger than Russia and Germany in its 
armies, and stronger than England and 
America in its fleets, enormous taxes will 
have to be imposed on industry. Industry 
will complain more violently than in past 
times of not being able to compete with the 
foreigner. They will return to protection, 
and ail economic progress will be stopped. 
It is time for France to adopt the same ex- 
ternal policy as England. Instead of car- 
rying her flag into the four quarters of the 
globe, as the Emperor boasted quite re- 
cently, she ought to devote all her 
strength to make the people fit to exercise 
with judgment the electoral rights that 
have been prematurely confided to it. 

The foreign policy of the French Gov- 
ernment has been nothing but a series of 
contradictions. There are two policies, 
either of which is intelligible. The first 
consists in being bent on imposing an uni- 
versal influence or supremacy abroad, and 
consequently in keeping as far as possible 
all neighbours in a condition of weakness, 
division, and dependence. It would then 
have been the business of France vigour- 
ously and frankly to oppose the unity of 
Italy first, and the unity of Germany next. 
This is the old policy, defended with so 
much talent and eloquence by M. Thiers, 
when he uttered that terrible and _pro- 

hetic sentence, “ Vous n’avez plus une faute 
commettre.” This policy is unmistakable, 
and it is futile. For it cannot prevent the 
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concentration of forces collected by the 
march of ideas and economical interests, 
though it may retard them. ' Thus it is 
certain that if the French Government 
had not favoured Italian unity, German 
unity would not have been effected so soon. 
There is another policy which consists in 
not meddling with the affairs of other na- 
tions, and which finds matter for satisfac- 
tion when one of them reaches national 
unity conformably to its wishes, and ac- 
quires more coherence, more wealth, 
more enlightenment, more strength of 
every kind, because commerce allows 
every one to profit by it, and because 
the felicity of all mankind is augmented 
by it. This is the true modern policy — 
that which England now pursues. Unhap- 
pily, Napoleon III. followed both policies 
alternately, in such a way as to lose all the 
advantages and reap all the inconveniences 
of both one and the other. He only fa- 
voured the development of new nationali- 
ties, to make them his enemies. He de- 
clares war against Russia, and goes to 
Mexico to sustain the Latin races against 
Anglo-Saxon preponderance; a policy of 
equilibrium which makes two powerful 
foes. He fights for Italy, but withholds 
Rome, and makes himself detested by the 
Italians without satisfying the Ultramon- 
tanes. Weakening Austria, he prepares 
the triumph of Prussia, whom he favours 
directly in 1866; he proclaims the theory 
of great agglomerations. Then immedi- 
ately afterwards he turns towards Austria, 
visits the Emperor Francis Joseph, raises 
the famous barrier of the Main, disquiets 
and menaces Prussia, then believes him- 
self bound to attack the state whose great- 
ness he has helped to secure with his own 
hands. It is hard to imagine a policy 
more surely adopted to lead to the 
ulf. 
7 France finds herself drawn towards the 
old policy of equilibrium by her dynastic 
traditions and her aspirations after the 
ngeoany of Europe ; towards the modern 
policy of non-intervention abroad and de- 
velopment at home, by the opinion of the 
more clearsighted of her publicists. It is 
slightly late now to turn to the first ; let 
her then resolutely adopt the second, and 
above all remain constant toit. If after the 
plebiscite Napoleon had disarmed, declar- 
ing that he intended to interfere no more 
in the domestic affairs of Germany, he 
would have forced Prussia to disarmament, 
for the South would never have accepted 
the Prussian military burdens, and already 
in the Northern Confederation the Diet 
was crying for economy. All alarm dis- 
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appearing on the side of France, the 
acific movement would have been irresisti- 
le. It was the writers and other men 
who thrust France into an attitude and a 
or of aggression, that prevented her 

m triumphing over her rival by peace 
and liberty. 

There is another difficulty which repub- 
lican France will have to meet, in the 
regulation of the relations between the 
Church and the State. The Liberal party 
thinks that the time has come for abolish- 
ing the Concordat, suppressing the budget 
of worship, surrendering all rights of inter- 
ference in ecclesiastical affairs, in a word, 
for establishing, as in the American Union, 
the free church in the free state. The 
best reasons may certainly be invoked in 
favour of this project, but if the Catholic 
clergy see in it an attempt upon its rights, 
will the Republic resist the attack that 
will resound without a day’s cessation in 
forty thousand pulpits and eighty thou- 
sand confessionals? If, to reduce them to 
silence, recourse is had to the severity of 
the law, here would be a persecution of 
religion as in 1793, and we know the 
dangers of that. One must be a Catholic 


and live in a Catholic country to appreciate 
the perils of such a situation. 


In a Prot- 
estant country people can form no idea 
of them. Let us take a recent example. 
M. Esquiros, a mild and moderate person, 
as everybody who knew him in England 
can testify, decrees at Marseilles the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits. A cry is raised on 
all sides that this is an odious violation of 
liberty. Without doubt, such a step is 
terribly inopportune at a moment when 
there is so much need for assistance from 
all quarters to drive the enemy from the 
country. But this is what his partisans 
say by way of justification. The Jesuits 
teach ultramontane doctrines; these doc- 
trines condemn absolutely all modern lib- 
erties; if, then, the entire youth of the 
country is formed by them, these liberties 
will be annihilated. We have thus to 
make our choice between the liberty of 
the Jesuits to-day, and the liberty of 
France to-morrow. We will not hesitate 
to sacrifice the first to the second. 

This reasoning must have some sem- 
blance of foundation, as the Swiss, who 
are a sensible and calm people, have made 
the ostracism of the Jesuits one of the 
clauses of the Federal pact. This will 
seem narrow and intolerant, even to the 
party which calls itself advanced. That 
party no longer disturbs itself about these 
religious questions. We have gone past 
them, it thinks. The yoke of old super- 
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stitions has been shaken off. These dog- 
matic wrangles are only ancient triflings, 
which have lost all importance. Yet there 
is a fact, which ought to make those re- 
flect who insist on seeking no lessons 
except from the observation of facts. 
Whence comes it that free institutions a 
pear never to take root or to succeed in 
any Catholic State, either in Europe or 
America? Here are the reasons. First, 
in Catholic countries education is singu- 
larly neglected. In France, the most ad- 
vanced Catholic country in this respect, 
the proportion of the uninstructed is 
about one third. This ignorance arises 
from the circumstance that the exercises 
of religious worship require no knowledge 
of reading, and that the clergy, afraid of 
the effects of too much light upon their 
dogmas, show very little disposition to 
encourage the diffusion of knowledge. 
Secondly, the Pope, henceforth infallible, 
condemns as a heresy and a plague free- 
dom of worship, freedom of the press, the 
whole of the existing organization of 
society. Those who defend the system 
known as that of 1789, are thus led to 
wage against the clergy a war that is de- 
fensive, but unrelenting. As it is impossi- 
ble to attack the clergy without touching 
religion, the religious sentiment is violent] 
shocked. Now as this sentiment is sti 
the only basis of morality, that in turn 
is lowered and relaxed. Relaxation of 
morals has invariably led to enfeeblement 
of character. Now without morals and 
without character, liberty is impossible. 
Astate divided against itself cannot stand, 
say the Scriptures. How specially true 
that is, when the division concerns the 
very foundation of moral life. 

Again, consider that the clergy, having 
in their hands the women, the children, 
and the peasants, thus dispose of a force 
that is enormous, incalculable. It must 
therefore be extremely difficult to found 
on a solid base any régime which the 
Roman Church phon with all the forces 
atitscommand. Ifthe Republicin France 
lasts, we shall see renewed, with more 
violence than ever, that ancient struggle 
between the principles of the Revolution 
and those of the Catholic Church, which 
has already been the cause of so many 
disasters, and cost so much blood. This 
struggle seems to be henceforth without 
an issue, now that the Pope has declared 
that the two principles are as irreconcila- 
ble as good and evil, darkness and light. 
France being no more prepared to re- 
nounce Catholicism than to renounce 
modern principles, it is impossible to fore- 
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see all the difficulties which will grow out 
of this conflict. 

Will France remain a Republic? Scarce- 
ly any one believes that it will, except the 
most enthusiastic among the republicans. 
Yet this would evidently be the best thing 
she could do. To begin with, it is the 
régime qui divise le moins as’ M. Thiers 
said in 1848. Next, now that there isa 
claimant the more, the Prince Imperial, the 
dangers which would menace any restora- 
tion would be greater than ever. The 
new sovereign would have against him not 
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it recalls the glories of Rome, of Athens, 
and of the French Revolution, with which 
their imagination is inflamed. Fifthly, it 
is repeated on all sides that the irresisti- 
ble progress of democracy must lead all 
over the world to the Republic; and the’ 
sight of the prodigious prosperity of the 
American Union makes people suppose 
that Europe would enjoy the same feli- 
city, if she adopted the same institutions. 
Finally, as they see the horrible war, 
accursed by all the peoples, into which 

Napoleon’s quarrel with the King of 


only two or three evicted pretenders, but | Prussia about the Spanish throne precip- 


the whole body of republicans, who would 
never forgive him for having once more 
immolated 


| 


| 


itated two great nations, a great many 
persons of decidedly conservative princi- 


the Republic. He would thus} ples have come to detest monarchs and the 


have to contend with the most active and; monarchic system. 


resolute men in the whole nation. He 
would be obliged to retain both universal 
suffrage and the freedom of the press. 


| 


| 


In face of the numerous and weighty 
difficulties attending the establishment of 
monarchy in France, people persuade them- 


Now, would even a prince of the large | selves that the country would act wisely 
family of Orleans, full of merit as that |in keeping the régime into which the storm 
family may be, be able for long to make a | drove it, even though the men who are its 


stand against these engines of demolition ? 
He would speedily have against him the 
majority of the electors in the large towns, 
and would find himself in consequence 
brought down to the position which ruined 
Napoleon III, that is to say, compelled to 
adopt rigorous measures of repression at 
home, or else to seek a diversion abroad. 
We should then again have a period of 
some score of years of intestine discord, 
followed by a new turning up of the 
ground ; and this would have to be again 
and again recommenced. 

The difficulty of establishing monarchy 
in France depends on several causes. 
Firstly, royalty no longer possesses pres- 
tige, and no longer inspires respect. Now, 
as Mr. Bagehot ‘has well shown, this is one 
of the essential conditions of all hereditary 
power. Secondly, royalty has had so lit- 
tle success, and has fallen to pieces so 
often, that it appears to offer no more 
guarantees for stability than a republican 
presidency; and, under these circum- 
stances, it has this particular drawback, 
that, instead of the presidential election 
every four years, the nation has the far 
graver crisis of arevolution every fifteen or 
eighteen years. Thirdly, the sovereign, nat- 
urally seeking to strengthen himself by 
the conservative elements, is obliged to 
give his hand to the clergy. As the most 
enlightened and the most energetic men in 
the country are hostile to clerical influence, 
they will not be slow to declare war 
against the sovereign. This is what de- 
stroyed Charles X. Fourthly, the young 
men are attracted to the Republic because 


| 


| 


| 





representatives should not accomplish the 
heroic task which they undertook, the ex- 
pulsion of the foreignenemy. But in their 
choice of a government, nations are deter- 
mined not by theoretical considerations, 
or by long-sighted care for the future, but 
by the necessities of the moment. To-day, 
more than ever, a government is bound to 
preserve order and security enough for 
industry and commerce to go on, and place 
within the reach of the millions of labour- 
ers who live on wages the means of win- 
ning their daily bread. Once, in antiquity 
and in the middle ages, societies could sup- 
port a strong dose of anarchy, because the 
relations of exchange being very limited, 
the circle of production and economic con- 
sumption was not easily disturbed. Now 
that the division of labour, the use of ma- 
chinery, and the intervention of credit, 
have so peculiarly complicated the whole 
social mechanism, anarchy rapidly brings 
ruin for the masters, and famine for the 
workmen. Then the first invoke an iron 
hand for the restoration of order; the 
second, on the contrary, expect a remedy 
from revolutionary measures, which aug- 
ment still further the contraction of credit, 
the universal want of confidence, the sus- 
pension of business. These profound di- . 
visions provoke civil wars, which in Rome 
and Greece, as in the Republics of the 
Middle Ages, have always caused despot- 
ism to be regarded as the single harbour 
of refuge. 

In France after 1848 nearly everybody, 
willingly or unwillingly, rallied round the 
Republic. By the mouth of Lamartine it 
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was declared in words of seductive poetry, 
that she brought into the world peace 
among nations, harmony among classes. 
France and Europe were filled with hope. 
But behold, the social question rises up in 
the midst. The workmen cry for the droit 
au travail and the organization of labour. 
Louis Blanc, Considérant, Pierre Leroux, 
Proudhon, constitute themselves the organ 
of these demands, which could not possibly 
have any practical issue. In June the 
violent dissolution of the national work- 
shops causes blood to flow in torrents. 
All the old royalists and the peasants are 
seized with panic. The Red spectre fills 
them with the most insane alarms; and 
they all throw themselves with ignoble 
precipitation into the arms of the nephew 
3 i tyrant, who had destroyed France in 

The pure republicans charge it as a 
crime to the socialists that they raised the 
labour question, because they thus over- 
threw the Republic. This reproach is not 
well founded. For, to begin with, this 
formidable question aro3e of itself, inas- 
much as it was already fermenting in 
England, and as since then it has invaded 
every country on the Continent. Then 


again we do not know whether posterity 
may not see in that the princjpal, or it 


may be, the only merit of the revolution 
of 1848. The true criminals were the 
cowards who voted for Louis Napoleon, 
out of dread of communism ; and their 
cowardice arose from their ignorance. If 
they had only reflected, they would have 
perceived that no country in the world is 
more safe against communism than France, 
where more than twenty million persons 
have a share more or less great of proper- 
/ ty. Unfortunately imaginary terrors are 
| as dangerous as fears that have a founda- 
\tion. But it is time for the French pro- 
prietors to fortify their nerves and open 
their eyes. A people which has not self- 
control enough to endure the discussion of 
social questions, ought to give up liberty, 
for henceforth these debates are destined 
to become more and more general and 
violent. 

Unless the present war has the effect of 
depressing the working classes to a very 
singular degree, the Republic will not fai 
to call up the same problems as in 1848. 
They are the inevitable consequence of 
the rising conflict between the sentiments 
which Christianity has spread ‘abroad, and 
the rights which the modern era recog- 
nizes in the lower classes, on the one side, 
and the economic condition of these classes 





on the other. The Gospel abounds in 
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ideas of equality. It brings good tidings 
to the poor, it promises them the reign of 
justice, it condemns the rich. St. Paul 
declares that he who does not work should 
not eat. All this is no more than an ideal, 
I admit; but it is an ideal which cannot 
but inflame those who have an interest in 
thinking it capable of realization. Be- 
sides, modern constitutions recognize all 
men as equal, and accord to all the right 
of participating equally in the nomination 
of those who make the laws. Now what 
is the lot of the majority? Evidently it 
is not what the ordinary sentiments of 
humanity might make us wish that it 
should be, and there is no one who does 
not avow that in the interests of justice 
and the common weal, the share of those 
who furnish the labour ought to be great- 
er than it is. This is what makes the 
work man seek in every way for some 
means of increasing wages, and urges him 
to call for the intervention of the law, if 
need be, to secure that end. Unhappily 
no system has been discovered which can 
satisfy these aspirations, and if such a 
system were in existence in theory, it 
could not come at once into practice, be- 
cause there can be no economic transfor- 
mation which does not operate most slowly. 

But one of the necessary effects of the 
proclamation of a Republic is that it ex- 
cites the hope of the lower classes. The 
Republic appears to them as a promised 
land where milk and honey are to flow for 
the whole world, and where the work- 
man’s condition must receive amelioration 
necessarily and promptly. The people is 
the true sovereign. How should the 
sovereign be reduced to suffer privations ? 
Is it not the people, then, who appoint the 
lawmakers, and so themselves cause the 
laws to be made? Why should not they 
impose laws, determining a more equitable 
distribution of the fruits of toil ? 

The difficulty that we are now pointin 
out is inherent in the very constitution o 
democratic societies. Throughout the in- 
terval from Aristotle to Montesquieu, all 
those who have gone to the bottom of 
political questions, have declared that 
without equality of conditions democracy 
cannot subsist, that it advances to its 
downfall as soon as ever inequality be- 
comes too visible. Inequality breeds dis- 
content in the classes which are least well 
off; they wish to apply a remedy by means 
of the law. Those who are better off re- 
sist. Civil war flames out, and from 
anarchy comes despotism. In 1857 Ma 
caulay foretold that the United States 
would pass through this ordeal. 
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“ The day will come when in the State 
of New York, a multitude of people, not 
one of whom has had more than half a 
breakfast, or expects to have more than 
half a dinner, will choose a legislature. Is 
it possible to doubt what sort of legislature 
will be chosen? On one side is a states- 
man preaching patience, respect for vested 
rights, strict observance of public faith. 
On the other is a demagogue ranting 
about the tyranny of capitalists and 
usurers, and asking why anybody should 
be permitted to drink champagne, and to 
ride in a carriage, while thousands of 
honest folks are in want of necessaries. 
Which of the two candidates is likely to 
be preferred by a working man who hears 
his children crying for more bread? I 
seriously apprehend that you will, in some 
such season of adversity as I have de- 
scribed, do things which will prevent 
prosperity from returning. Either some 
Cesar or Napoleon will seize the reins of 
government with a strong hand, or your 
republic will be as fearfully plundered and 
laid waste by barbarians in the twentieth 
century as the Roman empire was in the 
fifth; with this difference, that the Huns 
and Vandals who ravaged the Roman 
empire came from without, and that your 
Huns and Vandals will have been engen- 
dered within your own country by your 
own institutions.” * r 

In the United States the danger pointed 
out by Macaulay does not yet break out, 
because there is plenty of room there for 
all the world “au banquet de la vie,” and 
because everybody there is either a pro- 
prietor or may become one, and in any 
case makes very large earnings. But 
sooner or later the trial awaits all civilized 
societies. Everywhere the suffrage is be- 
ing extended until it becomes universal. 

er that the moment comes when the 
people wishes to use its right of law-mak- 
ing, to change the laws which regulate the 
distribution of wealth. Then the struggle 
bursts forth in which freedom pe a 
The future seems to be this: either prog- 
ress will produce a more perfect equality, 
and then free and democratic institutions 
will be established to consecrate and up- 
hold it, or else the inequality will not be 
corrected, and will go on increasing as in 
the days of antiquity, and then there 
comes an end to freedom. 

Many signs show that we ought not to 
despair. The working classes by means of 
better education will come by thrift and 
habits of association to take their share in 


* Letter from Lord Macaulay to Mr. H. S. Ran- 
dall of New York, May 23, 1887. 
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industrial and landed property. T:.e upper 
classes will facilitate this movement of 
emancipation by the suppression or reform 
of the laws which interpose any obstacle 
in the way of it. Only, even with the 
most favourable conditions, this movement 
will be very slow, exactly like that which 
has brought the bourgeoisie to the level 
that it now occupies, and woe to the coun- 
try that would hasten it by violence. 
That would only retard it. Here is 
France’s greatest danger at the present 
moment. 

To resist the storm France possesses a 
sheet-anchor of safety, stronger than any 
other country has, save only the United 
States. This is the diffusion of landed 

roperty among a very large number of 
amilies. The solid mass of peasant pro- 
prietors offers elements of order that are 
invincible. But they are too ready to take 
fright, and to vote for a sovereign, were it 
a log or a stork, ange it promised or- 
der and tranquillity. This is what men- 
aces the poet are aR of the Republic. 
Add to this, that the rich bourgeois in 
France have always had the greatest hor- 
ror of free discussion, and that in 1830 
they dispersed the Saint-Simonians, and 
condemned them to prison, because these 
reformers, discoursed in public upon social 
questions. Will peasants and bourgeois 
have more courage to-day? We can only 


“— so. 

e capital point is to ascertain what 
the inclinations of the workmen of the 
towns will be after the end of the war. 
In 1848 the workmen of Paris uttered a 
sublime and simple sentence, “ Nous met- 
tons trois mois de géne au service de la Ré- 
publique.” They hoped that three months 
would have sufficed to reorganize society 
and ameliorate their own condition. 

If they have preserved the same illu- 
sions, as they will necessarily be deceived, 
grave disorders would have again to be 
feared, especially in a country lying amid 
so manyruins. But it may happen, on the 
other hand, that the very misfortunes of 
the war will have the effect of ae 
perilous impatience, and preventing civi 
discord. The danger lies in a war of 
classes. Now hatred of the enemy unites 
all classes in a common sentiment, that is 
stronger and more absorbing than all the 
rest. How long this feeling will endure 
after the departure of the ssians, that 
is the question. Would it not be idle to 
——- that the voice of the foreigner 
might make itself heard in such a crisis, it 
is to the French bourgeoisie that the Eng- 
lish press should address itself, to make it 
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understand that the future of their coun- 
try rests, not on military courage, but on 
civil courage. If the bourgeoisie does not 
take fright at a few local disorders, if it 
refuses to be alarmed by the harangues of 
a few dreamers, and the violences of a few 
energumens, if it calmly organizes the con- 
servative forces that are at its disposal, 
without invoking the aid of a master, then 
freedom may be established and consoli- 
dated. But if the bourgeoisie abandons 
itself to the same panic as in 1850, all is 
lost, and a new period of repression and 
adventure will open. It is of no avail to 
lay the blame on Socialism. Socialist 
ideas exist at the present day in every 
country. We must, therefore, learn to live 
with it, to subdue and to disarm it by jus- 
tice and enlightenment, without rushing 
into servitude in order to escape from the 
sight of it. 

The danger of a restoration would be all 
the greater, as that would necessarily as- 
sume a more or less pronounced clerical 
tinge. Several causes would contribute 
to such a result. In the midst of the con- 
fusion and disorder of other parties, the 
clerical party will grow and gain new 
strength, because it is organized, under- 
stands obedience and discipline, and has 
in each parish one or two organs, repeat- 


ing by command of the bishops the same 
discourse and the same appeal to religious 
feeling. A man who is in trouble turns 
inwardly upon himself; he repents of his 
misdeeds, and seeks consolation from the 
faith of his childhood. This is what 


France will probably do. She will throw 
herself upon the Catholic faith, the only 
faith she knows, forgetting that it is Cath- 
olicism which has undone her, by making 
her unfit for the practice of liberty. The 
new sovereign will make a pact with the 
clergy, and it will be the clergy who dic- 
tate the conditions of the alliance. When 
all is falling into ruin, the Church remains 
standing, because it has its roots not in 
material interests which destruction is able 
to overtake, but in the religious sentiment, 
which it is the peculiar effect of disasters 
to exalt. If, at least, France could find 
repose in the restoration of the throne 
resting on the altar, even at the price of a 
portion of her liberties, I could conceive 
that the French, profoundly discouraged 
at so many vain attempts, might take ref- 
uge in such a port, unworthy as it might 
be to receive the noble vessel that hoisted 
the flag of 1789. But what a vision, that 
a régime which Italy, Spain, Austria, have 
cast off, should burst forth into fresh life 
in the country of Voltaire. As soon as 
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ever the people had recovered from the pro- 
found dejection caused by their present 
calamities, the same spirit which produced 
the revolutions of 1789 and 1830 would 
once more begin to breathe, and would as- 
sail religion for making itself the prop of 
royalty, and royalty for giving its counte- 
nance to religion. There would be a new 
version of the Restoration, with these 
three enormous difficulties superadded — 
universal suffrage, freedom of the press, 
and the still fresh recollection of the Re- 
_ for the third time stifled in its cra- 

e. 

Those who would again seek safety in 
despotism ought to understand that ons 
constant changes of system exhaust the 
nation’s moral forces, and make it doubtful 
of its own future. Prévost Paradol asked 
himself, even then with alarm, “Can this 
be the reviving symptom of an incurable 
disease which ravages our life, and is des- 
tined to put an end to our existence?” 
And, in fact, what is it but perpetual revo- 
lutions and the inability to constitute a 
government, which undermine Spain, Mex- 
ico, Peru, and most other Catholic coun- 
tries? Each régime, as it is overthrown, 
leaves behind it partisans bent on restoring 
it by force, and thus civil war is always im- 
minent. Respect for law and obedience 
to legal authorities, two essential condi- 
tions of all free government, cease to exist. 
The resources and the intelligence of the 
citizens, instead of being applied to the 
various tasks of progress, are consumed in 
sterile strife, and the longer this fatal state 
endures, the harder it is to emerge from it. 
These efforts, ever renewed and ever fruit- 
less, to establish freedom, would throw 
France into a condition of deadly discour- 
agement, and would perpetuate disorder 
and the spirit of rebellion. 

“The more I observe,” said M. Guizot, 
“the more persuaded do I remain that the 
republic, so noble a form of government, is 
yet the most difficult of governments.” 
The remark is true, and we must admit that 
France is little prepared for the realization 
of the republican régime. But the consti- 
tutional régime is hardly any easier, for 
that demands moderation and judgment on 
the part of the nation, and on the part of 
the sovereign much tact and self-denial. 
The Republic in France would have one 
advantage. The future would work for it. 
If it could endure ten years its stability 
would seem to be indefinitely assured, while 
at the end of the same time any possible 
dynasty would be almost certainly drawing 
near to its fall. The first years woull be 
the most full of peril for the Republic, sub- 
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sequent years for monarchy. Every one 
simply regarding the crown as a temporary 
ossession, and considering it impossible 
or power to be hereditarily fixed in one 
house, it would be extremely hard to build 
the edifice of monarchy on such shifting 
sands as these. Difficulties for difficulties, 
it might be as well to resume the old motto 
of the Polish Palatine — Malo periculosam 
libertatem quam tranquillam servitutem. But 
there is good reason for fearing that the 
bourgeoisie would adopt a less heroic pro- 
gramme. 


Whatever the régime which ultimately 
carries the day, one reform will still be ur- 
ent, the reform of the press. The press, 
it is said, is the fourth estate. A mistake; 
it is the only estate, for it is the press which 
forms opinion, and public opinion is the 
true sovereign. Now, the French press is 
entirely below its mission. In the first 
place, with a few exceptions, the journals 
publish no news and no documents relating 
to foreign countries. The reader thus be- 
comes accustomed to ignore what it ought 
to be indispensable to him to know, and to 
argue as if France were the only — 
in the world. The opposition papers attac 


everything that is done by the government, 
and the official papers are just as indiscrim- 


nate in their praise. The journals of the 
widest circulation are those which live on 
scandal and falsehood. In ordinary times, 
the harm done by this pestilent press is not 
received; but its ravages come into full 
ght in times of crisis. One paper like the 
great English journals, as well informed 
and as honourably conducted, would be 
worth more to France than the finest fleet 
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or the most powerful army. Among the 
books published in England, in France, and 
in Germany, the difference is not striking ; 
between the English newspapers and those 
of other countries, the distance is enor- 
mous. They have assumed on the conti- 
nent that it suffices to imitate the constitu- 
tional forms of the English Government. 
They begin to see that without a well-in- 
formed, reasonable, and influential press, 
these forms are not enough for the estab- 
lishment of national freedom. 

In fine, France may come forth from her 
present severe trial regenerated, as Prussia 
did from the disaster of Jena. But for this 
she will have to impose upon herself a stern 
discipline. She ought forthwith to devote 
to education what she used to give to pleas- 
ure and arms, to undergo the harsh law of 
compulsory military service, to purify her 
manners, to learn respect for the laws, and 
to establish a press capable of training 
opinion for the enjoyment of freedom. 
The consolidation of the Republic raises so 
many grave difficulties as to seem almost 
impossible; but a monarchical restoration, 
inevitable in case of civil war, and easy at 
first, could offer no guarantees of stability. 
It is time for France to brace herself up, if 
she would escape the lot of certain other 
Catholic countries, equally incapable of 
supporting a regular government, and of 
establishing free institutions, and lapsing 
from revolution into revolution in irreme- 
diable decay. We may hope that this will 
not be the destiny of the great people which 
has done so ne to spread ideas of equal- 
ity through the world, for that would be an 
irreparable disaster for the whole of hu- 
manity. EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 





Tae Recent Great Summer-Heat In AMER- 
toa. — The recent great summer-heat in Amer- 
ica (says WVature) has been attracting great 
attention there. According to the records of 
Yale College it has been the hottest summer for 
the last 92 years. ‘* From July 10, to August 
15, 1870, the mean daily temperature was, at 
New Haven, 85°, and no season since 1778 has 
shown so many consecutive hot days. Our 
highest temperature this summer was (July 17) 
noted at 98°, and this has only been exceeded 
four times during the period above indicated at 
New Haven, the thermometer rising to 100° one 
day each year in 1784, 1800, and 1845, whilst 
in 1793 it reached 101°.” This will be very 
interesting to compare with the temperatures 
ascertained this year in England, 





‘*Tae Pennsytvanta Gazette.’”? —I HAVE 
before me a copy of the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
April 29, 1756, Numb. 1427, ** Containing the 
Freshest advices, Foreign and Domestick.’’ It 
is printed, three columns in a page, on a species 
of whitey-brown demy paper, and it contains a 
large quantity of matter, commencing with the 
proclamation uf the Honorable Robert Hunter 
Morris, Esq., against the Delaware tribe of In- 
dians, countersigned by the king; but the most 
curious item of interest in it is perhaps the fol- 
lowing : — 

“Just imported and to be sold by John Troy, 
master of the Snow Polly, a parcel of choice Irish 
Potatoes, and a few good servant Men and Wo- 
men, at Mr. Sim’s Wharff, near Market Street.” 

Notes and Queries. 





SEED-TIME AND HARVEST. 


CHAPTER V. 


A coupte of days later, the sun looked 
down in the morning right out of a rain- 
cloud, over the landlord’s garden at Giir- 
litz. Her daughter, the Earth, had been 
having a great washing, and now she 
would help her dear child a little with the 
drying. It was, as it is always, a great 
pleasure to see the old mother settle her- 
self to the task, and with her broad, 
friendly face peer out, now here, now there, 
from the white cloud-curtain, and again 
grasp the sprinkler, to dampen the 
bleached clothes a little more. On such 
an occasion she was always very sportive ; 
she had the drollest fancies, and played as 
many tricks in her old age asthe youngest 
girl, when she is beloved for the first time, 
—now she was sad enough to cry, and 
again she laughed heartily. 

To-day, moreover, the old woman had 
reason to laugh, as she looked down into 
the Giirlitz garden. “Now, just look 
there ! ” cried she, and smiled right goldenly 
over the meadow and the green corn, “ how 
a things go on in this crazy 
world! For long years I have always seen 
down there that pretty, white fellow 
standing, and holding out a staff to me, 
that the poor hungry creatures of the hu- 
man race might be able to know when it 
was mid-day, and time for their dinners; 
and now there stands in his place a stout, 
malicious-looking beast, with green 
breeches, smoking tobacco. Nowhere do 
things go onso strangely as in the world!” 
And with that the old woman laughed 
from the bottom of her heart over the 
landlord Herr Pomuchelskopp, who stood 
in his yellow nankeen coat and green plaid 
trowsers, by the sun-dial, in the very place 
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of it in his face ; there must be a joke, an 
actual joke, to make him laugh outwardly, 
and that was not wanting at the present 
moment. 

His two youngest children, Nanting and 
Philipping, had come out, and Philipping 
had made a rod of burdocks and nettle 
stalks tied together, and was flogging the 

oor, white heathen god, so that Father 

omuchelskopp laughed heartily; and 
Nanting ran into the kitchen and brought 
a coal, to give him a pair of moustaches, 
but his father would not allow this. 
“ Nanting,” said he, “let that go, it might 
disfigure him, and we may possibly be able 
to sell him yet. But you may beat him,” 
—and they did beat him, and Father 
Pomuchelskopp laughed as if he would 
shake himself out of his green trowsers. 

Meanwhile the “Madam” also walked 
out, the dryer half of Pomuchelskopp. 
She was of an extremely tall figure, and 
as dry as the seven lean kine of King Pha- 
raoh. Her eyebrows were always 
puckered up into wrinkles, as if the cares 
of the whole world weizhed o’er her mind, 
or her forehead was drawn into peevish 
lines above her nose, as if all the crocke 
broken by the maid-servants in this worl 
during a whole year, had belonged to her ; 
and her mouth looked as sour as if she had 
drank vinegar and fed on sorrel all her 
days. She wore in the morning at this 
warm season of the year, a black merino 
over-sack, which she had once bought in a 
time of mourning and still wore; and 
through the day, cotton garments dyed 
olive-green with alder-bark, and to make 
up for the extravagance of Pomuchels- 
kopp’s new blue dress-coat with bright 
buttons, she bundled up her head with old 
bandages and caps, out of which her anx- 
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short pipe in his hand; and yet a shadow of her body she heaped one old thing 
often passed over her face when her eyes above another, till her poor little legs 
fell on her handsome, friendly secretary, | looked like a couple of pins lost in a bun- 


who had for so many years recorded her' dle of rags. However, I would advise 
doings with his pencil, and now lay among | every servant to keep out of her way, for 
But|even when her poor bones flew around 
| frivolously on velvet and silken wings, her 
there | troubled soul was anxiously reckoning the 

were no indications of mirth in his face,| expense and the wearing out. 
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[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870, by Littell & Gay, in the Office of the Librarian 
of Congress at Washington.) 


burdocks and nettles in the grass. 
she had to laugh again, for all that. 
Pomuchelskopp laughed also; 
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covered. Yes, she was strong against her- 
self and against her own flesh and blood, 
but she could rejoice also, according to the 
scriptures, with moderation; and, as she 
came out to-day, and saw the joyous activ- 
ity of her youngest offspring, there flew 
over her face such a hopeful light as when 
the February sun looks down on the fast- 
frozen soil, and says, “Patience! there 
will be a good crop of potatoes here this 
year.” 
And she was also such a wife as one 
reads of in books; no neighbor could 
charge her with neglecting her duties a 
hair’s breadth in thought, word or deed, 
all her days, although Pomuchelskopp was 
in her opinion quite light-minded, be- 
cause often when joking was going on he 
would laugh right out loud, which she 
thought unbecoming in the father of a 
family, and she feared he would at length 
ruin his fortunes and bring herself and 
her children to beggary. She did another 
thing, which the minister had not incul- 
cated at her betrothal, — she condemned 
his failings, and gave him daily of her 
own vinegar to drink and of her sorrel 
to eat. She tutored him —that is to say 


when they were alone—as she did her 
youngest child, her ee and as if 


‘omuchelskopp still wore his green plaid 
trousers fastened behind; in short, she 
drove him just as she pleased. She did 
not beat him — God forbid! all was with 
dignity. Merely by her manner of speak- 
ing, she knew how to express her opinion 
of him: if he was unusually frivolous, she 
called him sharply and shortly by the last 
syllable of his name, just “ Kopp!” ordi- 
narily she called him by the middle syl- 
lable, “ Muchel,” and when he was quite 
after her own heart, and sat sulkily in 
the sofa-corner striking at the flies, she 
called him by the first syllable, and in an 
affectionate tone, “ Poking.” 

She did not call him “ Poking” to-day. 
“Kopp!” said she, on account of his 
— behavior with the children, 
“Kopp, why do you stand there smokin 
like a chimney? I think we shoul call 
at the Pastor’s.” , 

“ My Kliicking,” said Pomuchelskopp, re- 
luctantly — the pipe from his mouth, 
“we can go. I will put on my dress-coat 
directly.” 

“Dress-coat! Whyso? Do you think 
I shall dress up in black silk? It is only 
our Pastor.” She emphasized the “our,” 
as if she had spoken of her shepherd, and 
as if she considered the Pastor. merely 
their hired servant. 

“ Just as you please, my Hiiuhning, said 
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Pomuchelskopp, “I can put on my brown 
overcoat. Philipping, let the beating go; 
Mama doesn’t like it.” 

“Kopp! let the children alone, attend 
to yourself. You can keep on your nan- 
keen coat, it is clean and good.” 

“My Kliicking,” said Pomuchelskopp, 
“always noble, my dear Kliicking! If we 
owe nothing to the Pastor’s family, we 
owe something to ourselves. And, if 
Malchen and Saichen are going too, they 
must dress themselves up, and then we will 
set out.” 

This argument gained Pomuchelskopp 
the permission to array himself in his 
brown overcoat. He was so rejoiced at 
having carried his point, a thing which 
did not often happen, that in his grati- 
tude he desired to confer some pleasure 
upon his Kliicking, and make her a 
sharer in his own satisfaction; for no one 
must do Pomuchelskopp the injustice to 
suppose that he was overbearing in his 
own house,—no! there he was rather 
humble and depressed. He pointed, 
therefore, across the fields and said, 
“ Just look, that is all ours!” 

“Muchel, you point too far,” said the 
lady shortly; “all that over yonder be- 
longs to Pumpelhagen.” 

“You are right, that is all Pumpel- 
hagen. But”—he added, and the little 
eyes looked gue towards Pumpel- 
hagen, “who knows? If God spares my 
life, and I sell my property in Pomerania 
at a good bargain, and times continue 
good, and the old Kammerrath dies, and 
his son gets into debt si 

“Yes, Muchel,” interrupted his wife, 
and across her face flitted that derisive 
gleam, which was the only approach to 
a smile ever seen on it, “yes, just as old 
Strohpage! said: ‘If I were ten years 
younger, and hadn’t this lame leg, and 
hadn’t a wife— you should see what a 
fellow I would be !’” 

“ Haiihning,” said Pomuchelskopp, mak- 
ing a face as if he were grieved to the 
heart, “how can you talk so? As if I 
wished to be rid of you! Without the 
thirty thousand dollars, which your father 
left you, I never could have bought Giir- 
litz. And what a fine estate Giirlitz is! 
See ! this is all Giirlitz!” and he pointed 
again over the fields. 

“Yes, Kopp,” said his wife, in a hard 
tone, “all but the Pastor’s fi:ld, which 
you have let slip out of your fingers.” 

“ Ah, Kliicking,” said Pomuchelskopp, 
as they left the garden, “always the Pas- 
tor’s field! what can I do? See, I am an 
honest, straight-forward man; what can 
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Ido against such a pair of sly old fellows 
as Habermann and the Pastor? But the 
day is not over yet, Monsieur Haber- 
mann! We shall have something to say 
to each other yet, Merr Pastor!” 

At the Pastor’s house, this morning, 
three pretty little girls were sitting in the 
Frau Pastesia’s neat parlor, busy as bees, 
their fingers sewing and their tongues 
chatting at the same time, and looking, 
amid the white linen, as fresh and red as 
ripe strawberries on a white plate; these 
were Louise Habermann and the little 
twins, Mining and Lining Niissler. 

“Children,” said the little, round Frau 
Pastorin, as she now and then looked in 
from the kitchen, “you cannot think what 
a pleasure it is to me in my old age, when 
I put away my clean linen in the linen- 
trunk, and think with every piece when 
it was spun and when it was sewed! And 
how prudent it makes one, to know for 
oneself how much pains it has cost! Mi- 
ning, Mining, your seam is crooked! Good 
heavens, Louise! I believe you are look- 
ing off half the time, yet you sew right 
along, and get no knots in your thread. 
But now I must go and take up the pota- 
toes, for my Pastor will be here soon,” 
and with that she ran out of the door, 
looking back, however, to say, “Mining 
and Lining, you must stay here to dinner 
to-day!” And so she flew from the 
kitchen to the parlor, and from the parlor 
back to the kitchen, like the pendulum of 
a clock, and kept everything in running 
order. 

But how came Lining and Mining Niiss- 
ler to be in the Frau Pastorin’s sewing- 

; school? It happened in this way. 

When the little twins had got so far that 
they could speak the “r” plainly, and no 
longer played in the sand, and ran after 
Frau Niissler all day long, saying, “ Mother, 
what shall we do now?” then Frau Niiss- 
ler said to young Jochen that it was 
high time the children went to school; 
they must have a governess. Jochen had 
no objections, and his brother-in-law, the 
Rector Baldrian, undertook the task of 
procuring one. When she had been six 
months at Rexow, Frau Niissler said she 
was a cross old thing, she scolded the little 
girls from morning to night and made 
them so skittish that they did not know 
how to behave ; she must go. Thereupon 
Kaufman Kurz looked up another; and 
one day, when nobody in Rexow dreamed 
of impending evil, a sort of grenadier 
walked in at the door, with heavy black 
eyebrows, and sallow complexion, and with 
spectacles on her nose, and announced her- 
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self as the new “ governess.” She began 
to talk French to the little twins, and as 
she observed that the poor little creatures 
‘were so ignorant that they could not un- 
derstand her in the least, she turned, in 
the same language, to young Jochen. Such 
a thing had never happened to young 
Jochen in his life; he let his pipe fall from 
his mouth, and as they were drinking 
coffee he said, in order to say something, 
“Mother, ask the new school-ma’am to take 
another cup.” ' 

This one was a “governess ” over the 
whole house, and Frau Niissler stood it 
bravely for a while; but finally she said, 
“Stop! This won’t do; if anybody is to 
command here it is I, for Iam the nearest, 
as Frau Pastorin says;” and she gave the 
grenadier her marching orders. Then 
uncle Briisig offered his assistance, and en- 
gaged a teacher,— “ A smart one,” he said, 
“always in good spirits, and she can play 
you dead on the harpsichord.” He was 
right; one evening in the winter, there 
arrived at Rexow a little blue-cheeked, 
hump-backed body, who, after the first ten 
minutes, attacked the new piano, which 
Jochen had bought at auction, and be- 
laboured it as if she were threshing wheat. 
When she had gone to bed, young Jochen 
opened the piano, and when he saw that 
three strings were broken, he shut it up 
again, and said, “ Yes, what shall we do 
about it ?” 

There were lively times in the house 
now; the girl-governess ran and romped 
with the little girls, until Frau Niissler 
came to the conclusion that her oldest, 
Lining, had really more sense than the 
mamselle. She wished to inform herself 
how the mamselle managed the children 
in school-hours; she requested, therefore, 
to be shown a plan of their studies, and 
the next day Lining brought her a great 
sheet of paper with all the “branches” 
marked out. There was German and 
French, Orthography and Geography, and 
Religion, and Biblical History, and other 
History, and also Biblical Natural History, 
and then to conclude with, music, and 
music, and music. 

“Eh!” said Frau Niissler to Jochen, “she 
may teach them all the music she wants 
to, for all me, if the religion is only of the 
right sort. What do you say, Jochen?” 

“Yes,” said Jochen, “it is all as true as 
leather!” 

Well, she might have stayed, if Lining 
had not let out, accidentally, that mamselle 
played jack-stones with them in the Bibli- 
cal History; and as Frau Niissler heard 





one day, during the “ Religion” hour, such 
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a romping in the school-room that she 
opened the door suddenly, to see what 
kind of religion was gotg on, behold! 
Mamselle was playing “ Cuckoo” with the 
children. Madam Niissler could not ap- 
et of this lively sort of religion, so 

amselle “ Hop-on-the-hill” hopped after 
the grenadier. 

It was very inconvenient, because it was 
now the middle of the fourth quarter, and 
if Frau Niissler complained that the chil- 
dren were running wild, Jochen only said ; 
“ Yes, what shall I do about it?” But he 
began to study the Rostock “ Times” with 
uncommon interest; and one day he laid 
aside the “ Times,” and ordered Christian 
to get out the “phantom.” His good wife 
was considerably astonished, for she had 
no idea what he was thinking of; but as 
she looked at the pipe side of his face, and 
noticed that his mouth was stretched wider 
than usual, which represented a friendly 
smile, she gave herself no more anxiety, 
and said, “Lethim go! He has something 
good in his head.” 

After three days Jochen returned with 
an elderly, almost transparent-looking 
lady, and it went through the whole re- 
gion like a running fire: “Only think! 
young Jochen has got a governess himself.” 

Briisig came the next Sunday to see her; 
he was tolerably contented with her, 
“But,” said he, finally, “look out, young 
Jochen, she has nerves.” 

Briisig was not only a good judge of 
horses, but a judge of human nature; he 
was right,— Mamselle was nervous, very 
nervous indeed. The poor little twins 
went about on tiptoe, Mamselle took away 
Lining’s ball, because she had accidentally 
thrown it at the window, and locked up 
the piano, so that Lining could no longer 
play, “ Our cat has nine kittens,” the only 
piece which she had learned from Mamselle 
“ Hop-on-the-hill.” Before long Mamselle 
added cramps to her nerves. and Madam 
Niissler must run with sundry bottles of 
“drops,” and both Fika and Corlin must 
sit up with her nights, because either one 
alone would be afraid. “Send her away,” 
said uncle Briisig; but Frau Niissler was 
too good for that, she sent rather for the 
doctor. Dr. Strump was summoned from 
Rahnstadt, and after examining the pa- 
tient, he pronounced it a very interesting 
case, the more so that he had lately been 
studying “the night-side of Nature.” 

Young Jochen and his wife thought 
nothing worse from that than that the 
doctor had lately been a good deal out 
of his bed o’ nights, but he meant some- 
thing quite different. 
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One day, when the doctor was with 
the mamselle, Corlin called from the 
stairs :— 

“Frau, Frau! there is mischief going 
on. The doctor has been stroking her 
over her face, and now she is asleep, and 
talking in her sleep. She told me I had 
a lover.” 

“God bless me!” cried Briisig, who 
happened to be there, “ what sort of busi- 
ness is the woman carrying on?” and he 
went up-stairs with Frau Niissler. - After 
awhile he came down, and asked, “ Now, 
what do you say to, it young Jochen?” 

Jochen reflected awhile, and then said, 
“Yes, that doesn’t help the matter, 
Brisig.” 

“Jochen,” said Briisig, going up and 
down the room with great strides, “I said 
to you before, rome her away;’ now I 
say, don’t send her away. I asked her if 
it would rain to-morrow, and she said to 
me, in her somnambulic state, that it 
would rain torrents. If it rains torrents 
to-morrow, then take down your barometer 
from the wall, — barometers are of no use, 
and yours has stood there two years, 
always at fair weather, — and hang her up 
there; you can benefit yourself and the 
whole region.” 

Young Jochen said nothing, but when 
next morning it rained torrents, he was 
silent indeed, and his astonishment kept 
him dumb for three days. 

The rumor spread in the neighborhood, 
that young Jochen had a fortune-teller at 
his house, and that she had prophesied the 
ereat rain on Saturday, and also that 
Corlin Kriinger and Inspector Brisig 
would be married within a year. Dr. 
Strump naturally did his share toward 
setting this interesting case in a clear 
light, and it was not long before Frau 
Niissler’s quiet house became a kind of 
pilgrim’s shrine, to which resorted all who 
were curious, or scientific, or interested in 
physical science ; and, because Frau Niissler 
would nave nothing to do with it, and 
Jochen was incapable, Zachary Briisig 
undertook the business, when the doctor 
was not there, and ushered troops of 
visitors into the mamselle’s room, and ex- 
plained her somnambulic condition; and 
before the bed, by the mamselle, sat Chris- 
tian the coachman, who was not afraid of 
the devil himself, for Corlin and Fika 
would no longer watch by her, even in the 
day time, having taken it into their heads 
that she was not respectable; because 
they translated Briisig’s expression, “ son- 
nenbuhlerisch ” (somnambulic), into Platt- 
Deutsch, and said the mamsclle was “ siin- 
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nenbuhlerisch ” (no better than she should 
be 


Among the visitors, who came to see 
this wonder, was the young Baron von 
Mallerjahn of Griunenmeer, who came 
daily to investigate the physical sciences 
and thought no harm of going into mam- 
selle’s room without Brisig. Frau Niissler 
was disturbed by the impropriety of the 
thing, and requested Jochen to put a stop 
to the nuisance, upon which Jochen re- 
plied that they might put Christian up 
there; but when Christian came down one 
day, and said the Herr Baron had sent him 
away, because he smelled too strong of 
the stable, then Frau Niissler’s annoyance 
broke out in a flood of tears, and, if Brisig 
had. not arrived just then, she would her- 
self have treated the Herr Baron to a 
scolding; but Briisig, like a true knight, 
took the business upon himself. 

He went up-stairs, and said very court- 
eously and decidedly, “Gracious Herr 
Baron, will you have the kindness to step 
the other side of the door for a moment.” 

It was possibly too fine for the Herr 
Baron’s comprehension, he laughed rather 
confusedly, and said he stood for the 
moment in magnetic rapport with the mam- 
selle. 2 

“Monetic apport!” said Brisig. “We 
need none of your money here, and none 
of your apporters either; Christian was 
put here on purpose to prevent such 
doings.” 

Brasig himself stood in magnetic rapport, 
without being conscious of it, for when 
Frau Niissler wept he fell into a passion, 
and in great wrath he cried to the baron, 
“Herr, be off with you, out of the 
house !” 

The baron was naturally astonished at 
this speech, and inquired rather haughtily 
whether Brisig was aware that he was 
growing rude. 

“Do you call that rudeness?” cried 
Brasig, taking the. baron by the arm. 
“ Then I will show you something else !” 

But the disturbance awoke the mam- 
selle out of her sleep; she sprang from 
the sofa and grasped the baron by the 
other arm : she ase, stay here, nobody 
here understood her, he alone understood 
her, she would go with him. 

“The best thing you can do,” said 
Briisig. “Don’t let us detain you! Two 
birds with one stone!” and he assisted 
her down stairs. 

The carriage of the Herr Baron was 
all ready, and drove up to the door; the 
Herr Baron himself was in great per- 
plexity, but the mamselle held fast. 

LIVING AGE. vot. xx. 896 
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“ Yes, there’s no help for it,” said young 
Jochen, as he watched their departure. 

“Young Jochen,” said Briisig, as the 
equipage left the yard, “ she is like leather, 
she is tough. And you, madam,” said he 
to Frau Niissler, “let the man go, now he 
can see as much as he likes of his monetic 
treasure.” 

Habermann had been absent a good 
deal of late, on business for his master, 
and, when he came home for a day or two, 
he had so much to attend to on the estate 
that he could not trouble himself about 
other people’s affairs. He had been at his 
sister’s however, and had comforted her 
about the mamselle, that it was merely sick- 
ness and would pass over; but as he came 
home this time, the report was all over 
the neighborhood that young Jochen’s 
sleeping mamselle had gone off with the 
Baron von Mallerjahn, but that she had 
previously infected Briisig with prophesy- 
ing, and Christian with sleeping. Brisig 
prophesied wherever he went, and Chris- 
tian fell asleep even on his feet. 

Habermann went to Pastor Behrens, 
and inquired what he knew of the story, 
and asked him to go with him to his sis- 
ter’s. 

“ Willingly, dear Habermann,” said the 
Pastor; “but I have not troubled myself 
much about this matter, for good reasons. 
I know very well that in our good father- 
land many of my brethren in Christ have 
occupied themselves in healing the pos- 
sessed, and casting out devils; but I think 
such cases belong rather to the depart- 
ment of the physician, or ” — with a rather 
peculiar laugh — “to that of the police.” 

When they came to Rexow, the cheerful, 
active Frau Niissler, who could usually 
shake off easily the worst misfortune, or 
the most annoying vexation, seemed quite 
another person. 

“Herr Pastor,” said she, “ Brother 
Karl, that crazy woman has gone, and I 
had trouble enough about her, and so have 
they all gone, that I have had; but that is 
no matter, I shall get over that. What 
troubles me is my poor little girls, who 
know nothing and learn nothing. And 
when I think how the poor little dears 
will seem among their elders and equals 
like a couple of fools, knowing nothing 
that is talked about, and not even know- 
ing how to write a letter—no, Herr 
Pastor, you, who have learned so much, 
you cannot know how one feels, but I 
know, and, Karl, you can understand it 
too. No, Herr Pastor; even though my 
heart should break, and I should go about 
alone with Jochen in this great house, like 
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one in a dream, I will give up my little dren, po your work aside; take it all 
girls to go away to school, rather than into the bedroom, Louise; Mining, pick 
have them remain stupid all their lives.|up the threads and scraps; Lining, you 
You see, when Louise comes here, she is | put the chairs in order ! ere comes our 
intelligent ; one can talk with her, and she new landlord with his wife and daughters, 
can read the newspaper to Jochen. Min across the church-yard, right up to the 
can read too, but if she comes to a strange | house, — and, bless his heart! my Pastor 
word, she begins to stammer. For in-|has gone to Warnitz to a christening!” 
stance the other day Louise read ‘Bur- ' And she grasped unconsciously her duster, 





doh,’ and the place is called so, — and 
Min read ‘ Bo-ur-de-aux.’ What is the 
good of ‘ Bo-ur-de-aux,’ when the city is 
called ‘ Burdoh ?’” 

The Pastor had risen during this speech, 
and walked thoughtfully about the room ; 
at last he came to a stand before Frau 
Niissler, looked at her observantly and 
said, “ My dear neighbor, I will make you 
a proposition. Louise is a little more 
advanced, to be sure, but that makes no 
difference; you shall not be separated 
from your little ones,—let me instruct 
them.” 

Frau Niissler had never thought of such 
an offer, and it seemed to her like draw- 
ing the great prize in the lottery, or as if 
she had stepped out of shadow into sun- 
shine. She stared at the Pastor with her 


wide-open, blue eyes; “Herr Pastor!” 
she cried, springing up from her chair, 


“Jochen, Jochen, did you hear? The 
Herr Pastor offers to teach the children 
himself.” 

Jochen had heard, and was also on his 
feet, trying to say something; he said 
nothing, however, only fumbled and grap- 
pled for the Herr Pastor’s hand, until he 
gr it, then pressed it warmly, and 

rew him to the sofa, behind the supper 
table, which was spread; and when Frau 
Niissler and Habermann had fully ex- 
pressed their pleasure, he also had become 
capable of expression, and said, “ Mother, 
pour out a cup for the Herr Pastor.” 

So Mining and Lining were now daily 

guests at the Gurlitz parsonage. They 
were as clearly a pair of twins as ever; 
only that Lining as the eldest was ee 
half an inch taller than Mining, and Mining 
was a good half inch larger round the 
waist, and—if one looked very closely — 
Mining’s nose was a trifle shorter than 
Lining’s. 
‘And so on the day when Pomuchelskopp 
set out to make his first call at the par- 
sonagé, the twins were in the Frau Pas- 
torin’s seWing-school, for the Frau Pastorin 
also meant to do her duty by the children, 
when the Pastor was occupied with the 
business of his calling. 

“God bless me!” exclaimed the Frau 
Pastorin, running into the room, “chil- 


‘but had to lay it aside directly, for there 
was a knock at the door, and upon her 
“Come in!” Pomuchelskopp with his wife 
and his two daughters, Malchen and 
Salchen, entered the room. 

“They did themselves the honor,” said 
Pomuchelskopp, endeavoring to make a 
graceful bow, which on account of his 
peculiar build was rather a failure, 
“to wait upon the Herr Pastor, and the 
Frau Pastorin — acquaintance — neighbor- 
hood ——” 

Frau Pomuchelskopp stood by, as stiff 
and stately as if she had that morning 
been plated with iron, and Malchen and 
Salchen, in their gay silk dresses, stared 
at the three little maidens in their clean 
cotton garments, like a goldfinch at a 
hedge-sparrow. 

The rau Pastorin was the mos+ cordial 
person in the world, to her friends; but 
when she met strangers, and her Pastor 
was not present to speak for himself, she 
took his dignity also upon her shoulders. 
She drew oo up to her full height, 
looking as round and full as a goose on 
the spit, and with every word that she 
spoke the cap ribbons under her little 
double chin wagged back and forth with a 
dignified air, as if they would say, “ No- 
body shall take precedence of me!” 

“The honor is quite on our side,” said 
she. “ Unfortunately my Pastor is not at 
home. Won’t you sit down?” and with 
that she seated the two old Pomuchels- 
— on the sofa, under the picture-gal- 
ery. 

Meanwhile, as the older people were dis- 
cussing indifferent topics with an appear- 
ance of interest, as the custom is, and now 
one and now another advancing opinions 
to which the rest could not assent, Louise 
went, in a friendly way, as was proper, to 
the two young ladies, and shook hands with 
them, and the little twins followed her ex- 
ample, as was also proper. 

ow Malchen and Salchen were just 
eighteen and nineteen years old. They 
were not handsome; Salchen had a gray, 
pimpled complexion, and Malchen, though 
she was not to blame for it, bore too strik- 
ing a resemblance to her father. But they 
were educated —save the mark! and had 
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recently attended the Whitsuntide fair 
and Trinity ball, at Rostock, so there was 
really a great difference between them and 
the little girls, and since they were not very 
kindly disposed, they looked rather coldly 
on the little maidens. 

These, however, either did not notice it, 
or took it as a matter of course that their 
advances should be received with coolness, 
and Louise said with great admiration to 
Malchen, “ Ah, what a beautiful dress you 
have on!” 

Even an educated young lady might be 
pleased at that, and Malchen became a lit- 
tle more friendly, as she said, “It is only 
an old one; my new one cost, with the 
trimming and dress-making, all of ten dol- 
lars more.” 

“Papa gave them to us for the Trinity 
ball. Ah, how we danced there!” added 
Salchen. 

Now Louise had heard in sermons about 
Sundays before and after Trinity, but of a 
Trinity ball she knew nothing; in fact she 
had no definite conception of a ball itself, 
for though the Frau Pastorin in her youth 
had taken pleasure like other people, and 
had occasionally set foot in a ball-room, 
yet, out of consideration for her present 
dignified position, she always answered 
Louise’s questions what a ball was like, — 
“Mere frivolity!” 

As for Lining and Mining they would 
have known nothing of balls, for though 
their mother danced in her younger days, 
it was merely at harvest feasts, and young 
Jochen had indeed once gone to a ball, but 
upon reaching the door of the saloon he 
was so frightened that he beat a retreat, — 
but Uncle Briisig’s descriptions had given 
the children a confused idea of many white 
dresses with green and red ribbons, of vio- 
lins and clarionettes, of’ waltzes and qua- 
drilles, and many, many glasses of punch. 
And as Uncle Briisig had described it all, 
he had also given an illustration, with his 
short legs, of the sliding step, and the hop 
step, so that they laughed prodigiously ; 
but what a “ball,” such a ball as the last 
governess had taken away from Mining, 
had to do with it all, they had never com- 
prehended. So Mining asked quite inno- 
cently, “ But, if you dance, how do you play 
with a ball?” 

Mining was a thoughtless little girl, and 
she should not have asked such a question ; 
but, considering her youth and inexperi- 
ence, the Misses Pomuchelskopp need not 
have laughed quite so loud as they did. 

“Oh dear!” cried Salchen, “that is too 
stupid!” , 

“Yes, good gracious! so very countri- 
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fied!” said Malchen, and drew herself up 
in a stately attitude, as if she had lived 
under the shadow of St. Peter’s tower in 
Rostock from her babyhocd, and the first 
burgomeister of the city had been her next 
door neighbor. 

Poor little Mining turned as red as a 
rose, for she felt that she must have made 
a great blunder, and Louise grew red also, 
but it was from anger. “Why do you 
laugh?” she cried hastily, “why do you 
laugh because we know nothing about 
balls ?” 

“See, see! How excited!” laughed 
Malchen. “My dear child ——” ; 

She went no further in her wise speech, 
being interrupted by hasty words from the 
group on the sofa. 

“Frau Pastorin, I say it is wrong; I am 
the owner of Gurlitz, and if the Pastor’s 
field was to be rented ——” 

“Tt was my Pastor’s doing, and the Kam- 
merrath is an old friend, and one of our 
parishioners, and the field joins his land as 
well as it does yours, and Inspector Haber- 
mann ——” 

“Ts an old cheat,” interrupted Pomu- 
chelskopp. 

“He has already done us an injury,” 
added his wife. 

“ What ?” cried the little Frau Pastorin, 
“what?” 

But her dear old heart thought in a min- 
ute of little Louise, and she overcame her 
anger, and began to wink and blink. It 
was too late; the child had heard her 
father’s name, had heard the slander, and 
stood now before the arrogant man, and 
the cold, hard woman. 

“What is my father? What has my 
father done ?” 

Her eyes shot fiery glances at the two 
who had spoken evil of her father, and the 
young frame which up to this tinie had 
known constant peace and joy, quivered 
with passion. 

People tell us that sometimes the fair, 
still, green earth trembles, and fire and 
flame burst forth, and showers of gray 
ashes bury the dwellings of men, and the 
temples of God. It seemed to her that a 
beautiful temple, in which she had often 
worshipped, had been buried under gray 
ashes, and her grief broke forth in stream- 
ing tears, as her good foster-mother put 
her arms around her, and led her from the 

« 


room. 

Muchel looked at his Kliicking, and 
Kliicking looked at her Muchel; they had 
got themselves into trouble. It was quite 
another thing from having one of his 
laborer’s wives come to him, in tears, and 
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a pitiful tale of sorrow and distress — he 
knew what to do in such cases; but here 
he had no occasion for reproaches or ad- 
vice, and, as he glanced about him in his 
confusion, and saw upon the wall the 
hands of Christ stretched out in blessing, 
it seemed to him that the flashing eyes of 
Louise had turned appealingly toward 
them, and he oneal how Christ had 
said, “ Suffer little children to come unto 
me, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 
He did not feel exactly comfortable. 

His brave Kliicking also, was quite dis- 
turbed. She had heard her own children 
screaming many a time under her vigorous 
discipline, but this was a different matter ; 
Malchen and Salchen had often shot fire 
from their eyes, and stamped their feet, 
but this was a different matter. She re- 
covered herself soon, however, and said,— 

“ Kopp, don’t make such a stupid face! 
What did she say about her father? Is 
Habermann her father ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Mining ‘and Lining, 
through their tears, “that is Louise Haber- 
mann.” And they followed their little friend 
into the next room, to cry with her; for 
though they did not know how deeply her 
heart was wounded, they reckoned them- 
selves one with her, in joy and sorrow. 

“I did not know that,” said Pomuchels- 
kopp; the very words he had used years 
before, when Habermann’s wife lay in her 
coffin. 

“A foolish girl!” said his Hiuhning. 
“Malchen and Salchen, come, we will go; 
the Pastor’s wife won’t come back again.” 

And so they went off, like the year 1822, 
of which Hiuhning represents the 1, on ac- 
count of her leanness, and because she 
would always be number 1, Pomuchelskopp 
the 8, on account of his size and rotundity, 
and the two daughters the two figure 2’s, 
— for such a 2 always looks to me like a 
goose swimming on the water. 

As they stepped out of the door, the 
Pastor was just returning from his duties 
at Warnitz, and had brought Uncle Brisig 
home with him. He knew by their ap- 
pearance that they had been making a cer- 
emonious visit, and sprung hastily from 
the carriage, that he might be in time for a 
part of it. 

“Ah, good day! How do you do? But,” 
he added in surprise, “where is my 
wife?” 

“She went off and left us,” said Frau 
Pomuchelskopp, stiffly. 

“Eh, there must be some mistake! Do 
come in again, I shall be back directly,” 
and he ran into the house. 

Meanwhile Brisig had gone up to his 
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old comrade Pomuchelskopp: “ Good day, 
Samuel, how are you?” 

“ Thank you, Herr Inspector, very well,” 
was the reply. 

Briisig elevated his eyebrows, looked him 
square in the face, and whistled square in 
his face. If Frau Pomuchelskopp wished 
to make him a courtesy, she might do so, 
but only to his back, for he turned about 
and went into the house. . 

“ Come, Kopp,” said she sharply, and the 
procession moved off. 

As the pastor entered the house, he 
found nobody there ; he went through into 
the garden, and called, and it was not 
long before he saw the little twins sitting 
under a raspberry hedge, with red eyes, and 
they pointed to the birch-tree arbor, with 
anxious looks, as if to say he must go there 
if he would find out what the trouble was. 
He went to the arbor, and there sat his 
Regina, with the child in her lap, trying to 
comfort her. When she saw her Pastor, 
she put the child gently down on the bench, 
drew him out of the arbor, and told him 
the matter. 

Pastor Behrens listened in silence; but 
as his wife repeated the wicked word that 
the Herr Landlord had used, there flashed 
over his intelligent, quiet face a look of 
bitter anger, and then hisclear eyes shone 
with the deepest compassion. He said to 
his wife that she might go in, and he would 
speak to the child. So it had come at last! 
his lovely flower had been pierced by a 
poisonous worm; the pitiless world had 
grasped this soft, pure heart with its hard, 
coarse hand, and the finger-marks could 
never be effaced; now it had entered upon 
the great, never-ending struggle, which is 
fought out here on earth until hearts cease 
to beat. It must come, yes, it must come, 
he knew that well enough; but he knew 
also that the greatest act of one who would 
train a human soul lies in keeping away, as 
long as possible, the hard hand from the 
tender heart, until that also had become 
harder, and then, if the evil grip should be 
even worse, the black fingers will not 
leave such deep marks upon the heart, 
until then innocent of the never-ending 
struggle. He went into the arbor. Thou 
art still happy, Louise; well is it for one 
who in such an hour is blessed with a 
faithful friend ! 

Frau Pastorin, meanwhile, went into the 
parlor, and found Briisig. Briisig, instead 
of sitting down on the comfortable sofa, 
under the picture-gallery, or at least in a 
reasonable chair, had seated himself on a 
table, and was working like a linen-weaver, 








in his excitement over Pomuchelskopp’s 
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ceremonious behavior. “There you see 
me, there you have me!” he cried angrily. 
“The Jesuit!” As the Frau Pastorin 
came in, he sprang from his table, and 
cried,— 
“Frau Pastorin, what should you say of 
anybody you had known forty years, and 
ou meet him, and you speak to him, and 
e calls you “ Sie?” * 
“ Ah, Briisig if 


“ That is what Pomuchelskopp has done 
to me.” 

“Let the man alone! He has done 
worse mischief here;” and she related 
what had happened. 

Briisig was angry, exceedingly angry, 
over the injury which he had received, but 
when he heard this he was angry beyond 
measure; he stormed up and down the 
room, and made use of language for which 
the Frau Pastorin would have reproved 
him severely, had she not been very angry 
herself; at last he thrust himself into the 
sofa corner, and sat, without saying a 
word, looking straight before him. 

The Pastor entered, his Regina looked 
at him inquiringly. 

“ She is watering the flowers,” he said, 
as if to compose her, and he walked in his 
quiet way, up and down the room, finally 
turning toward Brisig. “What are you 
thinking of, dear friend ? ” 

“ Hell-fire! I am thinking about hell- 
fire, Herr Pastor!” 

“Why of that?” asked the Pastor. 

But instead of replying, Brisig sprang 
to his feet, and said : 

“Tell me, Herr Pastor, is it true that 
there are mountains that vomit fire?” 

“Certainly,” said the Pastor. 

“ And are they good or bad for man- 
kind?” 

“ The people who live in the ~~ 
hood consider the eruptions a good thing, 
because then the cnsthegeahen are not 80 
violent.” 

“So? so?” said Briisig, apparently not 
quite satisfied with the answer. “ But it 
is true, isn’t it,” he went on, “that such 
mountains send forth flame and smoke, 
like a chimney ?” 

“Something so,” said the Pastor, who 
had not the slightest idea what Briisig was 
driving at. 

“Well,” said Brisig, stamping with his 
foot, “then I wish that the devil would 
take Samuel Pomuchelskopp by the nape 
of his neck, and hold him over one of those 
fire-spouting holes till he got his deserts.” 


* Du (thou) is the common form of address be- 
tween friends; Sie (third person plural) being used 
with strangers, and on formal occasions. 
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“ Fie, Briisig!” cried the little Pastorin, 
“you are a heathen. How can you utter 
such an unchristian wish in a minister’s 
house ! ” 

“Frau Pastorin,” said Briisig, going back 
into the sofa-corner, “it would be a great 
benefit to mankind.” 

“Dear Brisig,” said the Pastor, “we 
must remember that these people used the 
disgraceful expression without any inten- 
tion of hurting us.” 

“Tt is all one to me,” cried Briisig, “ with 
or without intention. He provoked me 
with intention, but what he did here with- 
out intention was a thousand times worse. 
You see, Herr Pastor, one must get angry 
sometimes, and we farmers get angry reg- 
‘ularly two or three times a day,— it be- 
‘longs to the business; but moderately, 
| what I call a sort of farm-boy anger. For 
‘example, yesterday I was having the fal- 
low-ground marled, and I had ordered the 
boys to form a line with theircarts. Then 
I stood in the marl-pit, and all was going 
nicely. Then, you see, there came that lub- 
ber, Christian Kohlhaas,—a real horned- 
beast of a creature,— there he was with 
his full cart coming back to the pit. “You 
confounded rascal!” said I, “what under 
| heaven! are you going to bring the marl 
| back again! Do you believe, that block- 
head looked me right in the face, and said 
he wasn’t quite ready to empty the cart, 
and would go into the line. Well, I was 
angry, you may be sure; but there are 
different sorts of anger. This was a 
proper farm-boy anger, and that kind 
agrees with me, especially after dinner; 
but here —I can’t scold Pomuchelskopp as 
I do the farm-boys. It all stays here, I 
can’t get rid of it. And you willsee, Frau 
Pastorin, to-morrow I shall have that 
cursed gout again.” 

“ Brisig,” said the Frau Pastorin, “ will 
‘youdo mea favour? Don’t tell Haber- 
| mann anything of this.” 
| Eh, why should I, Frau Pastorin? But 











| I will go to little Louise, and comfort her, 
and tell her that Samuel Pomuchelskopp 
is the meanest, most infamous rascal on the 
face of the earth.” 

“No, no,” said the Pastor, hastily, “let 
that go. The child will get over it, and I 
hope all will be well again.” 


“No? Then good-bye,” said Brisig, 
reaching for his cap. 

“ Surely, Briisig, you will stay to dinner 
with us?” 

“Thank you kindly, Frau Pastorin. 
There is reason in all things. One must 
be angry sometimes, to be sure ; but bet- 
ter after dinner than before. I had better 
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go and work in the marl-pit; but Chris- 
tian would do well not to come back to- 
day with his full cart to the marl-pit. So 
good-bye, once more.” 

And with that he went off. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HABERMANN heard nothing of this oc- 
currence. His child said nothing to him 
about it, only treated him with increased 
tenderness and reverence, if that were 
possible, as if with her greater love to 
make up to him the wrong which had 
been done him. Frau Niissler, who had 
heard the whole story from her little 
girls, could not find it in her heart to say 
a word to her brother which could grieve 
him, or make him suspicious of others. 
The Pastor and his wife had the same rea- 
son for silence, and also the wish that the 
whole matter should be forgotten by 
Louise. 

Jochen Niissler said nothing of conse- 
_, and Briisig also held -his peace, 
that is toward Habermann. It happened, 
however, through his feeling of injury at 
this self-restraint, and the attack of gout, 
—which came as he said it would the 
next day,—that he excited the whole 
neighborhood against Pomuchelskopp ; 
and as the latter made no special efforts 
towards friendship and sociability, it was 
not long before his intercourse with his 
neighbors was like my wife’s kitchen floor 
at Pentecost, so naked and bare was he 
left in this respect. 

Pomuchelskopp looked upon social in- 
tercourse as a garden merely, in which he 
could plant his pride-beans ; whether the 
a gave him shade, or produced 

owers, was of little importance to him 
provided that he had room for himself 
and what belonged to him to spread and 
grow. He had come into Mechlinburg, in 
the first place, because he could buy 
Gurlitz at a good bargain; but, secondly 
because he had a vague idea of his future 
prospects as a landlord. 

“ Hiuhning,” said he to his wife, “here in 
Pomerania, every body rules us, and the 
landrath says, “It shall be so and so,” but 
in Mechlinburg we shall be law-givers 
ourselves, I among others. And I have 
heard it is customary there for rich 
burghers, who live like the nobility, to be- 
come ennobled in time. Think, Kiiking, 
how it would seem to be called ‘my gra- 
cious lady von Pomuchelskopp!’ but one 
must not throw himself away !” 

om he took — _ to throw him- 
self away, giving up, for that purpose, one 
of his chief pleasures, the boasting and 
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bragging of his money, in order not to 
associate too familiarly with the farmers 
and inspectors of the neighborhood. For 
that purpose, he had greeted old Brisig 
with “Sie,” and had honored only Brisig’s 
Herr Count with a formal visit.. He went 
in his blue dress-coat, with bright buttons, 
and the new coach with four brown horses, 
and was as welcome there as a hog in a 
Jew’s house. When he came home, he sat 
out of humor in the sofa-corner, and struck 
at the flies; and as his wife who always 
became affectionate when he was cross, 
said, “ Poking, what is the matter?” he 
grumbled, “ What should be the matter? 
Nothing is the matter, only these con- 
founded nobility, who are friendly to look 
at, and when you come nearer it is good 
for nothing. Oh, yes, he asked me to sit 
down, and then he inquired very politely 
how he could serve me. I don’t want any- 
thing of him, I am better off than he ; but 
I could think of nothing to say, at the mo- 
ment, and then there was such a silence 
that I must needs go.” 

But for all that, Pomuchelskopp would 
not throw himself away,—by no means! 
He trailed after the nobility like the tail 
after a sheep, and although he would 
never advance a penny of wages to his 
own people, and the poor tradesmen in 
the city had to wait till the year’s end 
for their hard-earned pay, he had money 
for any spendthrift young gentleman. 
And, while every poor devil of a fellow 
who went through his fields was fined 
without pity, for trespassing, Brisig’s 
gracious Herr Count had permission, 
even in harvest time, to go over them 
with the whole hunt; and while he cheated 
the Pastor shamefully in his Easter-lamb, 
the Herr Count’s hunter could shoot the 
roe-buck before his very door, and he 
made no complaint. No! Samuel Pomu- 
chelskopp did not throw himself away ! 

Habermann kept out of his way. He 
was not a man for strife and contention, 
and was too well satisfied with his situa- 
tion, to be looking here and there after 
other things. He was like a man, who, 
after being out in a storm, sits warm and 
dry in the chimney-corner; and his only 
trouble was his anxiety about his good 
master. He had some time before re- 
ceived a letter from him, in a strange 
hand, and with a black seal, which said 
that he had had a stroke of paralysis, and 
had not yet recovered the use of his right 
hand; but the greatest affliction which 
had befallen him was the loss of his wife, 
who had died suddenly, in full health. 
And it said also that his nephew Franz 
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would arrive at Pumpelhagen, at Michael- 
mas, in order to learn farming. “It is his 
own wish to handle the s oe and learn 
everything for himself. also think it 
best.” These words were written in the 
Kammerrath’s own hand. A couple of 





weeks later he received another letter, in 
which the Kammerrath informed him that ! 
he had resigned his post in Schwerin and } 
intended, after the next Easter, to reside 
at Pumpelhagen, with his three unmar- 
ried daughters; through the winter, he| 
must remain in Schwerin, on account | 
of his health. Habermann should how-, 
ever retain complete management of 
everything. 

This would be a change, which would; 
have some effect upon his situation; and, 
though he had no occasion to dread the 
eye of the master, and would gladly 
exert himself to do anything for his 
comfort, yet he could not help saying to 
himself that the quiet peace and sim- 
= of his life were over, and how 
ong would it be before greater changes 
must come ? 

Michaelmas came, and with it came Franz 
von Rambow. He was not what is called 
a handsome young man; but he was 
healthy and strong, and upon nearer view 
one was struck by the earnestness of his 
manner, and the good-nature in his eyes. 
A shadow of sadness sometimes fell upon 
his face, which may have been owing to 
the fact that he lost his parents in early 
youth, and had since stood as an orphan, 
alone in the world. As one might infer 
from his appearance, he was no fool; he 
had good natural talents, which had been 
developed at the school in which he had 
fitted for the university, and he had also 
learned a more important lesson, how to 
labor. He was a young tree, raised in a 
nursery in a hard soil, and the wood had 
grown slowly, but firmly ; he had shot out 
no rank shoots into the air, his branches 
were low, but wide-spread, and when he 
should be transplanted he would need no 
prop. “Let him be,” the gardener would 
say, “he is tough and strong, he can stand 
alone.” 

At present, he was twenty years old, 
and the three years’ child whom Haber- 
mann recollected had become a steady 
young man, with future prospects such as 
few young men in the country were pos- 
sessed of. He owned two fine estates, 
which had become freed from debt by pru- 
dent management during his minority. It 
was before his recollection, to be sure, 
that Habermann had served as inspector 
with his father; but he had been told how 
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friendly the inspector had always been 
tow him, and when a good, simple- 
hearted man knows that another has car- 
ried him in his arms, as a child, confidence 
easily glides into his heart, and he seems 
to see the little pillow in the cradle, and 
the tired head lies softly down, and the 
dreams of childhood return once more. 

Habermann returned this confidence, 
heartily and gladly. He cautiously and 
quietly led the — man along, in the 
new and unaccustomed path; he instructed 
him in matters of the farm-yard and of the 
field ; he told him the reasons why such a 
thing should be done, and why it should 
be done just so, and not in a different 
manner. At the same time, he endeavored 
to spare him; but as he noticed that his 
scholar had no wish to be spared, and de- 
sired faithfully to fill his post, he let him 
have his way, saying to himself, like the 
gardener, “Let him alone, he needs no 

Trop.” 

But to these contented companions an- 
other was to be added, who would bring 
life into the house, and that was Fritz Trid- 
delsitz. 

The little Frau Pastorin had a brother- 
in-law, the apothecary Friddelsitz, at Rahn- 
stadt, and when he heard that Habermann 
had taken a pupil to be instructed in farm- 
ing, he took it into his head that his Fritz, 
who was a foppish stripling of seventeen, 
should learn how to manage an estate un- 
der Habermann’s tuition. “Merely the 
higher branches,” said Fritz; “I know all 
about common things already, for I have 
been twice in the dogdays at the miller’s in 
Bolz, and helped about the harvesting.” 

The little Frau Pastorin was not quite 
pleased with the proposal, for she knew 
her greyhound of a nephéw, and did not 
wish that Habermann should be troubled 
with him; but her brother-in-law perse- 
vered, and the matter was brought for- 
ward. Habermann would have gone 
through fire and water for the Pastor and 
his wife; but he could not decide such a 
question on his own responsibility. He 
wrote to his master about it: young Trid- 
delsitz wanted to come in as a third, he 
had many crotchets in his head, but was 
good-hearted; his chief recommendation 
was that he was the Frau Pastorin’s 
nephew, to whom Habermann was under 
great obligation, as the Herr Kammerrath 
was aware. For the rest, his father would 
pay, for two years, a hundred dollars for 
board. Would it be agreeable to the Herr 
Kammerrath, that Fritz Triddelsitz should 
come to Pumpelhagen, to learn farming ? 

The Herr Kammerrath answered by re- 
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turn post ; there was no question of board, | pe 


the hundred dollars were for tuition, and 
with that he had nothing to do, that was 
Habermann’s business ; if he thought best, 
let him take the young man, and welcome. 

This was a great joy to Habermann; 
nothing more was said of board or tuition 
money, for he could now discharge a small 
portion of the great debt which he owed 
to the Pastor and his wife. 

So Fritz Triddelsitz came, and in such a 
way! He was his dear mother’s only son, 
— to be sure she had a couple of daugh- 
ters, — and she fitted him out for his new 
place, so that he could represent an ap- 
prentice, a travelling agent, an inspector, 
or a farmer and landlord, according to the 
occasion, or as the whim took him to play 
at farming, in this manner or that. He had 
dress-boots and working boots, laced boots 
and top-boots; he had morning shoes, and 
dancing shoes, and fancy slippers; he had 
button-gaiters, and riding-gaiters, and 


other gaiters; he had dress-coats, and 
linen frocks, and cloth coats and pilot-coats ; 
overcoats and under-jackets, and rain-coats, 
and a variety of long and short trousers, 
too numerous to mention. 

This outfit for a gentleman farmer ar- 
rived at Pumpelhagen one fine day, in 


several large boxes, with a fine, soft bed, 
and a great clumsy secretary; and the 
carrier volunteered the news that the 
young gentleman would soon be there, he 
was on the way, and was merely detained 
by astruggle with his father’s old chestnut 
horse, who would come no further than the 
Gurlitz parsonage, because that had been 
the limit of his journeys hitherto. How 
the contest terminated he did not see, be- 
cause he came away; but the young gen- 
tleman was coming. And he came, and as 
I said before, in what a guise! Like an 
inspector over two large estates belonging 
to a count, and who has the privilege of 
riding to the hounds with his gracious Herr 
Count, in a green hunting-jacket, and 
white leather breeches, top-boots with yel- 
low tops, and spurs, and over the whole a 
water-proof coat, not because it was likely 
to rain, but it was new, and he wanted to 
hear what people would say about it. And 
he came upon his father’s old chestnut, and, 
from the appearance of both, it was evi- 
dent that their present relations were the 
result of a contest. The horse had come 
to a stand in the middle of the great pud- 
dle before the Pastor’s house, with a fixed 
determination to go no further, and Fritz 
had exercised him for a good ten minutes 
with whip and spur, to the great dismay 
of the little Frau Pastorin, before he could 
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rsuade him to advance; so when he dis- 
mounted at Pumpelhagen, his rain-coat 
looked as if he had been pelted withm ud. 

The old chestnut stood before the house, 
and he pricked up his ears, and said to 
himself, “Is he a fool, oramI? Iam sev- 
enteen years old, and he is seventeen years 
old. He has had his way this time, next 
time I will have mine. If he treats me so 
with whip and spur and kicks, next time 
I will lie down in the puddle.” 

When Fritz Triddelsitz came into the 
room where Habermann, and young Herr 
von Rambow, and Marie Moller, the house- 
keeper, were sitting at dinner, the old 
inspector was struck dumb with astonish- 
ment, for he had never seen him before. 
In his green hunting-jacket, Fritz looked 
like one of those long asparagus stalks 
which spring up in the garden, and he was 
so thin and slender that he looked as if one 
could cut him in two with his riding-whip. 
He had high cheek bones and a freckled 
face, and something so assured, and yet 
awkward in his whole demeanor, that 
Habermann said to himself, “ God bless me ! 
am I toteach him? He feels above me 
already.” 

His reflections were interrupted by a 
burst of laughter from Franz von Ram- 
bow, in which Marie Moller secretly joined, 
holding her napkin before her mouth. 

Fritz had begun, “Good-day, Herr In- 
spector, how do you do?” when he was 
interrupted by the laughter; he saw his 
old schoolmate at Parchen, shaking with 
fun; he looked at him rather doubtfully ; 
but it was not long before he joined in the 
laugh himself, and then steady old Haber- 
mann could refrain no longer, he laughed 
till his eyes ranover. “Man!” said Franz, 
“how you have rigged yourself up!” 

“ Always noble!” said Fritz, and Marie 
— disappeared again behind her nap- 

n. 


“Come, Triddelsitz,” said Habermann, 
“sit down to dinner.” 

Fritz accepted the invitation —the fel- 
low was in luck, for he had come at the 
best season for good living, in the roast- 
goose season, and as it happened, a fine, 
brown bird stood before him, and this 
beginning of his study of farming might 
well be agreeable. He was not at all 
sparing of the roast goose, and Habermann 
reflected silently that if he sat on horse- 
back as well as at table, paid as much at- 
tention to farm-boys as to roast goose, 
knew as much about horses’ fodder as of 
his own, and cleared up business as com- 
pletely as he did his plate, something 
might be made of him in time. 
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“Well, Triddelsitz,” said Habermann, 
when dinner was over, “now you can go 
to your room, and change your clothes, 
and put this smart riding-suit away where 
the moths will not get at it, for you won’t 
need it again this two years. We don’t 
ride much here, we go on foot, and if there 
is any riding to do, I do it myself, by the 
way.” 

Before long, Fritz re-appeared, with a 
pair of greased boots, short breeches, and 
a grass-green pilot-coat. 

“ That will do,” said Habermann; “now 
come, and I will give yousome instructions 
to begin with.” 

They went over the farm, and next 
morning Fritz Triddelsitz stood with seven 
of the farm laborers in the Rahnstadt 
road, and let the water out of the pud- 
dles,— an agreeable business, especially 
in November, with a drizzling rain all day 
long. “The devil!” said Fritz Triddelsitz, 
“farming isn’t what I took it for!” - 

A couple of weeks after his arrival, 
Brisig came riding into the yard, one 
Sunday noon. Fritz had by this time be- 


come so far subdued by Habermann, his 
monotonous work, and the everlasting 
rainy weather, that he began to compre- 


hend his situation as an apprentice, and 
his natural good-heartedness made him 
ready for little services. So he started 
out of doors, to assist Brisig down from 
his horse, but Brisig screamed, “ Don’t 
come nearme! Don’t touch me! Don’t 
come within ten feet of me! Tell Karl 
Habermann to come out.” 

Habermann came: “Bless you, Brisig, 
why don’t you get down?” 

“ Karl— no, don't touch me! just get 
me a soft chair, so that I can get down by 
degrees, and then bring a blanket or a sheep- 
skin or something soft to spread under it, 
for I have got this confounded gout.” 

They did as he asked, spreading mats 
under the chair, and Briisig crawled down 
from the horse, and hobbled into the house. 

“Why didn’t you send me word you 
were ill, Brisig?” said Habermann. “I 
would gladly have gone to you.” 

“You can do nothing for me, Karl; but 
I couldn't stay in that confounded hole any 
longer. But what I was going to say is — 
I have given it up.” 

“Given what up?” 

“Getting married. I shall take the pen- 
sion from my gracious Herr Count.” 

“ Well, Briisig, I would do that, in your 

lace.” 

“ Eh, Karl, it is all very well to talk; but 
it is a hard thing for a man of my years-to 
give up all his cherished hopes, and go toa 
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water-cure ; for Dr. Strump is determined 
to send me there. I don’t suppose Dr. 
Strump knows anything about it, but he 
has had the accursed gout himself, and 
when he sits by me and talks so wisely 
about it, and talks about Colchicum and 
Polchicum, it is a comfort to think that 
such a learned man has the gout too.” 

“So you are going to a water-cure ?” 

“Yes, Karl; but not before spring. I 
have made my plans; this winter I shall 
grumble along here, then in the spring I 
will f° to the water-cure, and by midsum- 
mer I will take the pension, and go to live 
in the old mill-house at Hannerwiem. I 
thought at first I would go to Rahnstadt, 
but there I should have no house rent-free, 
and no village, and they would take me for 
a fat sheep and fleece me and skin me; it 
would be contemptible, and also too expen- 
sive.” 

“You are right, Briisig; stay in the 
country, it is better for you ; and stay in 
our neighborhood, for we should miss you 
sadly, if we did not see your honest old 
face, every few days.” 

“ Oh, you have society enough ; you have 
these young people, and, I was going to 
say, the old broker at Kniep, and Schimmel 
of Radboom would be glad to send you 
their boys also. If Iwere you I would put 
on an addition to the old farm-house, to 
have plenty of room, and establish a regu- 
lar agricultural school.” 

“That does very well for a joke, Brisig. 
I have enough to do with these.” 

“Yes? How do they get along.” 

“Well, Brisig, you know them both, and 
Ihave often thought I should like to ask 
your opinion.” 

“T can’t tell, Karl, till Ihave seen how 
they go. Young farmers are like colts, one 
can’t judge merely by looking at them, one 
must see them put through their paces. 
See, there goes your young nobleman; call 
him a little nearer, and let me examine 
him.” 

Habermann laughed, but complied with 
Brisig’s request, and called the young 
man. 

“ Hm,” said Brisig, “a firm gait, not too 
rapid, holds himself together well, and has 
his limbs under control. He’ll do, Karl. 
Now the other one!” 

“Herr von Rambow,” said Habermann 
as the young man came up, “where is 
Triddelsitz ?” 

“Tn his room,” was the answer. 

“Hm,” said Brisig, “resting himself a 
little.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Tell him to come down,” said Haber- 
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mann, “and come back yourself. Coffee 
will be ready presently.” 

“Karl,” said Brisig, when they were 
alone, “you will see, the apothecary’s son 
has been taking a nap.” 

“No harm if he has, Brisig ; he is young, 
and has been at work all the morning, giv- 
ing out corn for fodder.” 

“But he oughtn’t, Karl; it isn’t good for 
young folks to sleep after dinner. See, 
there he comes! Now send him some- 
where, past the window, so that I can see 
how he goes.” 

“ Triddelsitz,” called Habermann from 
the window, “go to the stables, and tell 
Jochen Boldt to be ready to take Herr In- 
spector Brisig home, by and by. He may 
take the the two fore-horses ——” 

“Bon!” said Fritz Triddelsitz, and 
skipped vivaciously along the causeway. 

“ God preserve us!” cried Briisig, “ what 
an action! Just look how awkward he is! 
See the weakness of his ankles, and the 
thianess of his flanks! It will take you a 


good while to fat him up. He is a grey- 
hound, Karl, a regular greyhound, and, 
mark my words, you will make nothing of 
him.” 

“Eh, Briisig, he is so young, he will out- 
grow these peculiarities.” 
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“Qutgrow them? Sleeps in the after- 
noon? Says: ‘Bong’ to you? And now 
look here — for all the world he is coming 
back again, and hasn’t been near the 
stables.” 

Fritz was coming back again, to be 
sure; he came to the window and said, 
“Herr Inspector, didn’t you say Jochen 
Boldt should go?” 

“Yes,” said Briisig snappishly, “Jochen 
Boldt shall go, and shall not forget what 
he is told. You see now, Karl, am I 
right ?” 

“ Brisig,” said Habermann, a little an- 
noyed by Fritz’s stupidity, “let him go! 
we are not all alike; and, though it may 
cost a good deal of trouble, we will bring 
him through.” 

Vexation was an infrequent guest with 
Habermann; and, whenever it came, he 
showed it the door. Thought, anxiety, 
sorrow of heart, he admitted, when they 
overpowered him; but this obtrusive 
beggar, which borrows something from 
each of the others, and lies all day at a 
man’s ears, with all sorts of complaints 
and torments, he thrust out of doors, 
headforemost. So it was not long before 
the conversation became lively and pleas- 
ant again, and continued so until Briisig 
departed. 





Tuere are few féte days for us now; if friends 
meet, they dare scarcely ask after any absent 
one,— the best names in France are on the 
bloody scroll. The Commandant Arago fell the 
other day, near Orleans; he was a grandson of 
the astronomer; his first campaign was in the 
Crimea, under MacMahon. A lieutenant and 
private of the éclaireurs Lafon Mocquart were 
charged to curry the sad news of the death of 
one of the corps to his family; at the foot of the 
stairs the courage of the latter entirely failed 
him, and the lieutenant mounted alone; the 
door was opened by a little girl, who, seeing the 
uniform, clapped her hands and said, ‘‘ Oh! 
how glad papa will be when he comes back; you 
are come to dine with us....’ The poor 
lieutenant could hear no more, but fled down- 
stairs, and left the concierge to break the sad 
news to his locataires. The private who 
waited in anguish below was Berthelet, the 
comic singer. Atheneum. 





A CORRESPONDENT of Votes and Queries 
draws attention to the remarkable acumen dis- 
played by Mirabeau in his estimate of the mili- 
tary capacities of his countrymen. A contest 
with united Germany would, in his opinion, 
prove a very hazardous undertaking, and France 
would enter upon it with certain disadvantages. 
He says : — 

La nation francaise est trds-brave, sans doute; 
toutes sont susceptibles de l’@tre; et la notre a peut- 
étre plus de cette verve brillante, de ce point d’hon- 
neur impétueux qu’on est tenté de prendre pour 
une plus grande valeur: mais on ne sauroit se dis- 
simuler qu’elle n’est pas aussi militaire que la nation 
allemande. Meilleurs duellistes, sans doute, incon- 
testablement moins bons soldats, plus actifs, plus 
impétueux, plus capables de em ar gy mais 
moins susceptibles de calme, de soumission, d’ordre, 
de discipline (et c’est la presque tout a la guerre) ; 
voila ce que nous sommes, 


The passage occurs in the eighth book of Mir- 


abeau’s treatise ‘‘ De la Monarchie Prussienne 
sous Frédéric le Grand.”’ 
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From Saint Pauls. 
BROWNING’S POEMS.* 


Brownina has been partially known 
already to one generation of the British 
public. 
appearance of his first poem, before whom 
he modestly takes his stand in his latest 
book, as still a candidate for the favour 
which their fathers refused him. There is 
every sign that it will be accorded to him. 


Everything seems to show that the many are | 


at length about to concur in the passionate 
admiration of the few, and to make up (as 
they are wont) for unreasonable neglect in 
the past A age er ye eulogy in the 
present. is, though the better extreme 
of the two, is neither satisfactory to the 
author so treated, when he is such a man 


nor altogether good for those who indulge 
in it; while its effect on the young, who 
have a taste to form and a model to select 
for imitation, is sure to be bad, leading 
them to mistake a master’s defects for 
merits, and to copy them, while possibly 
overlooking his perfections altogether. 
The present seems, therefore, a good time 
for an attempt to consider the most notice- 
able matters in Browning’s works —the 
great qualities they reveal, the deficiencies 
they betray; what things his varied 
powers have achieved already, and what 
we may be justified in yet expecting from 
them. 

Those powers are varied indeed, far be- 
yond a poet’s ordinary equipment; and at 
times, from their very number and size, an 
encumbrance instead of a help to their 
possessor. His proficiency in logic, his 
skill in metaphysics, his keen wit, and his 
delight in verbal subtleties, are frequently 
too much for him, and impel him to dis- 
play them out of season. The bard 
wrestles in him with the philosopher, and 
gets a fall; the humourist trips up the 

et. 

Much as Browning has written,— doubt- 
less, for one reason, because he has writ- 
ten so much,—he has not done full justice 
yet to some of his poetical endowments ; 
and it is now to be feared that they will 
never receive it at his hands. Instead of 
cherishing and making them yield their 
utmost for our benefit, he has often pre- 
ferred to elaborate other talents, great in 
in their way, but not the poet’s peculiar 


* “Paracelsus, Christmas Eve and Easter Day 
Sordello.” London: 1868. 

“ Tragedies and other Plays.” London: 1863. 

“Lyrics, Romances, Men and Women.” Lon- 
don: 1863. 

‘* Dramatis Persone.” London: 1864. 

“ The Ring and the Book.” London: 1868. 


A second has risen up since the} 





as Browning’s poems reveal himself to be, | astical, and the 
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heritage. Take, for an instance, satire, 
which is the application to mean and base 
objects of that genius which “detects iden- 
tity in dissimilar ” as well as the “differ- 
ence in similar things; ” which thus uses a 
heaven-sent torch to light up the recesses of 
a tavern; which is as useful a gift to an 
orator as to a poet, to a Demosthenes 
as to a Juvenal, to Dryden the polished 
and witty prose-writer asto Dryden the 
satirist in verse. This power is a favour- 
ite with Browning, who certainly possesses 
it abundant in measure and trenchant in 
quality. He has employed it with singular 
success; but then to its employment he has 
not unfrequently sacrificed poetry. We 
look all in vain for poetry in his clever pic- 
tures of the half-conscious, refined, ecclesi- 
uite conscious, vulgar 
cheat — “ Bishop yee ” and “ Mr. 
Sludge.” We read those two monologues 
for the knowledge of hunan nature dis- 
played in‘ them, for the portrait each man 
paints in them unintentionally of himself, 
while he is using his skill against his neigh- 
bours or in his own defence ; but we only 
call them poems because they are written in 
a sort of blank verse.* How if Browning 
had made less of this lower gift in order 
to make the very most ofits higher compan- 
ion, his poetic genius, the insight to which 
the ideal is revealed and the skill which 
exhibits it by means of realities? How if 
there had been added to his vigorous im- 
agination, to his great dramatic faculty 
and to his fine ear for music, an artistic 
conscience, and if he had firmly resolved 
to maintain it in its rightful dominion 
over his other powers ? en we should 
have lost some interesting metaphysical 
discussions which now overbalance and 
spoil the harmonious proportions of his 
poems; some admirable traits of character 
now revealed to us at the expense of dra- 
matic propriety; some racy expressions 
and exquisitely funny rhymes, which now 
impart a flavour of grotesqueness to 
— which should be purely sublime or 
eautiful. In a word, we should have lost 
the Browning whom we know; and we 
who know him can scarcely refrain from 
tears at the thought. But what a poet we 
should have gained! A diver who, having 
gone down deeper than his compeers, 
fetched us up nothing but pearls of price ; 
never disappointing us by bringing up 
vile things instead — precious in his eyes 
because Te had found them at a depth of 
so many fathoms. 


* Sometimes of this kind: — 
‘The caddy gives way to the dram-bottle.” 
— Mr. Sludge the Medium, 
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This last thought leads us to the great- 
_ est hindrance to Browning’s attainment 
of universal popularity; that popularity 
which rewards the poet whose genius has 
breadth as well as depth; the love of 
simple-minded women and children as well 
as of men, of uneducated persons as well 
as of the learned. The hindrance to win- 
ning such acceptance as this lies in Brown- 
ing’s deficient sense of beauty in his choice 
of subjects. Doubtless as much skill may 
be shown in painting an ugly as a beauti- 
ful face,a dirty farmyard as a glorious 
lake; but who, even of observers with a 
special knowledge of painting, looks at the 
two sorts of pictures with equal pleasure? 
While to the child, or to the unlearned, 
the subject is almost everything, the ex- 
ecution nothing. Even so Browning’s 
knowledge of human nature, his very skill 
in tracking its devious windings and de- 
tecting its sins in their closest lurking- 
places, have injured his power of exciting 
universal. interest, by tempting him to 
choose subjects which would best display 
this knowledge, without regard to thei 


intrinsic beauty. Some of his best-known 
poems make the reader shudder, even 
while he most admires their cleverness, by 
the — or moral horrors which they 
set 


fore him. And when the child or 
intelligent rustic, who has laughed loud 
over the delicious “ Piper of Hamelin,” 
and cried for joy as the good horse Ro- 
land’s hoofs smite the Aix pavement, tries 
to read more of the book which delighted 
him so much, he finds there little that he 
can understand, except poisonings, and 
stranglings, varied by public executions 
of different degrees of cruelty, which cul- 
minate in the burning alive of a man be- 
fore a slow fire. 

This want of feeling for the paramount 
claims of the beautiful may be the reason 
why a writer, who knows every hole and 
corner of the classics, has only drawn one 
poem from (pre-Christian) Greek sources; 
why the repose so familiar to him in the 
masterpieces of the ancients is the quality 
in which his own works are most defi- 
cient; why, though delighting in his 
adopted country’s art, though well know- 
ing (as his poems bear witness) how the 
sculptor feels as he watches some godlike 
form grow beneath his hand, the painter 
as he looks up to his own Madonna smil- 
ing down upon him from her golden light; 
the musician as the wave of sound swells 
round him responding to his conception ; 
yet when he comes to deal with his own 
art, it is too often discords of music, the 
snake-enfolded struggler of sculpture, the 
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lague-stricken form of painting that 
rowning has chosen for his own portion 
as a poet. 

His love of abnormal types of character, 
of morbid conditions of mind, of excep- 
tional crimes as subjects for his verse, 
will hinder Browning’s popularity (in the 
widest sense of the term) even more than 
that other barrier about which so much 
has been said — his peculiarity of style. 

Nevertheless this barrier exists also. 
Browning is the Carlyle of verse ; a lover, 
like that great writer, of odd nicknames,* 
and a coiner of new and forcible expres- 
sions ; like him, inclined rather to run risks 
in the attempt to “snatch a grace beyond 
the reach of art” than to incur the re- 
a of tameness by following her 

eaten track; like him, through native 

originality unconstrained where another 
man would be odiously affected, applauded 
where that other would be deservedly 
hissed; but also, like him, in the cloud 
which sometimes obscures his meaning; 
and, therefore, even as he, neither to be 
imitated with tolerable effect nor to be 
understood without preliminary initiation. 
It was chiefly from unwillingness to under- 
go the trouble of that initiation in an 
unknown author’s favour that the last gen- 
eration received Browning’s first poems as 
they did. When the new aspirant for 
poetic honours invited chance listeners to 
hear him 


** Talk as brothers talk 
In half-words, call things by half-names,’’ 


and proposed confidentially to 


** Leave the mere rude 
Explicit details: ’tis but brother’s speech 
We need, speech where an accent’s change gives 


eac. 
The other’s soul,’’ ¢ 


can we wonder if men, whose a poet 
was Byron, who complained of Words- 
worth’s difficulties, stood aghast at “ Para- 
celsus ” and “ Sordello,” and turned from 
them exclaiming, “Non lectore tuis opus 
est,sed Apolline libris?” Is it marvellous 
if they thought the “Now die, dear 
Aureole” of Festus, at the close of his 
friend’s long-winded death-bed harangue, 
the most sensible thing in “ Paracelsus?” 
or if they complained that while Sordello’s 
first poet,t always profound, is only some- 
times obscure, his second, only sometimes 
profound, chose to be obscure always? 
Or can we be surprised if even the wiser 


* Witness “‘ Bluphocks ” and ‘‘ Gigadibs.”’ 
+ “ Sordello,” 
+ Dante. 
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section, who had learned from Coleridge 
that there is a kind of obscurity in* an 
author which is a compliment to the 
reader, felt the compliment here too much 
for their modesty, and longed for less 
respect and more information ? 

But this sort of talk is now a thing of 
the pest. Browning has modified his 
style, though he still throws us a hard 
lyric nut, a “Resp:ctability,” a “ Popu- 
larity,” to crack every now and.then. The 
British public grumbled for awhile, and 
then patiently learned Browningesque as 
it before learned Carlylese. So that for 
the present the advantages of a pictur- 
esque way of eage things remain for the 
reader’s sens ble enjoyment; its attendant 
disadvantages have retired from his im- 
mediate observation. Nevertheless, they 
should not be left out of sight in an attempt, 
to estimate their employer’s genius; for 
they must hinder his naturalization among 
those men of other lands and other ages 
whom every great poet addresses next to 
those of his own day and country, and 
they mark that mind of which they are 
the natural outgrowth as (whatever its 
greatness) still below the measure of the 
stature of those who sit serene on the 
Parnassian summit. 


We do not, of course, mean that the 


unquestionable (though much-exaggerat- 
ed) difficulty of Browning’s first poems is 
due to style alone. It is caused fully as 
much by their subject. For in them a 
step is endeavoured to be taken beyond 
epos, beyond drama, for which no firm foot- 
ing can be secured. They are an attempt 
to paint the light inits fountain instead of 
on land and sea, glittering in its beams; 
the life inside the brain and heart, instead 
of that same life revealed in the human 
form divine. They could not, therefore, 
but prove (artistically speaking) failures, 
though failures worth more than some 
successes ; gallant, if unauthorized and un- 
availing, efforts to annex alien dominions 
to the realms of poesy, and efforts from 
which many a victory might be confidently 
predicted for the champion when marching 
steadily beneath her banners. 

To resume, however, our considerations 
of Browning’s style, it is obviously a hin- 
drance to dramatic success by being too 
marked and peculiar for dialogue. The 
illusion, wi:ich it is the aim of the drama to 
produce, is the result of a well-understood 
compromise between the real and the 
ideal; and it is an infringement of the 
terms of this compromise to require the 
spectator, who has already conceded that 
the foreign personages before him may 
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talk English verse, to grant further that 
they may all use the same style of abrupt 
transition and startling metaphor. Imag- 
ine a Platonic dialogue by Carlyle. 
Would the speaker, now on this side, now 
on that, seem any other than the same 
man addressing us from various positions ? 
Even so it requires all Browning’s great 
dramatic talent to neutralize the effect of 
his style upon his plays. 

Those plays are eight in number, be- 
sides two short dramatic sketches, each ad- 
mirable in its way: “ A Soul’s Tragedy,” 
for the sly fun of the legate’s address ; “In 
a Balcony,” for the tragic force compressed 
into its brief space. Of the longer dramas, 
“ Colombe’s Birthday ” is a true and grace- 
ful picture of a young heart passing in one 
short day from girl to woman, from the 
vanities of the world’s outward show to 
the knowledge and choice of deeper and 
better things. The speech of Valence, the 
youthful Duchess’s humble but heroic de- 
fender, glorying in his apparently unre- 
quited love for her, is a very noble one. 

“ Pippa Passes,” the most unique, is de- 
servedly the best known and best loved’ of 
Browning’s plays. What fancy could be 
more charming than this of the sweet child 
who spends her holiday in playfully im- 
agining herself by turns the four people 
she supposes the happiest in her town 
while she sings those pretty songs which 
now enhance, now alleviate, their real mis- 
ery; who lies down at night, unconscious 
alike of the good she has effected and the 
evilshe has escaped, commending herself 
to Him who, while she knew it not, had 
saene His praise out of her mouth? 

ere, too, both the author’s lyric and dra- 
matic talent find expression, and mutually 
support one another. The scene between 
Ottima and Sebald is powerfully tragic; and 
the contrast between the hoarse accents of 
their guilt and the fresh pure voice outside 
is as overpowering to the spectator as to 
themselves. Still, are not the dark shades, 
both here and in a subsequent scene, laid 
on with a somewhat coarse hand? Are 
not painful features obtruded on us in this 
play more than was absolutely needful ? 

Of the plays which are regular tragedies, 
“A Blot in the Scutcheon” is incompar- 
bly the best. “King Victor and King 
Charles” follows it after a certain interval. 
The four personages of this last play are 
well drawn and well contrasted; the wily 
father with the open-hearted son, the art- 
ful minister with the noble-minded wife. 
We have always admired the catastrophe ; 
when the hoary schemer, baffled by his 
son’s plain honesty, has recourse to truth 
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at last, and, by its aid, attains the privilege 
of dying with the crown, the object of his 
life’s desires, on his head. But the “ Blot” 
is at once more thoroughly tragic in sub- 
ject, and worked out with more complete- 
ness. It is a play in which not a stroke is 
wasted, in which every speech and every 
circumstance contributes to the final re- 
sult. Though English in its colouring, 
though it depends for its catastrophe on 
the modern code of honour, yet this trag- 
edy is Greek in the unexpectedness of the 
discovery on which it turns, and in the 
sense of an inevitable impending woe 
which pervades it. The contrast between 
the prosperous splendour of the doomed 
house and its hidden disgrace, between 
Mildred’s seemingly innocent beanty and 
her real guilt, is most impressive. Nor 
can any two characters be more touching 
in their sadness than those of Mildred and 
her lover; the girl looking up, loving but 
hopeless, to the hand which she feels must 
strive in vain to lift her from the abyss 
into which it plunged her first ; the youth’s 
frank nature subdued to unaccustomed de- 
ceit, and his brave arm unnerved by his 
consciousness of guilt. In all the domain 
of tragedy there are few more pathetic 
speeches than Lord Mertoun’s as he lies 
mortally wounded, to the man whom he 
had hoped to call his brother : — 


** Ah, Tresham, say I not, ‘You'll hear me 
now ?’ 
And what procures a man the right to speak 
In his defence before his fellow-man, 
But—I suppose—the thought that pres- 
ently 
He may have leave to speak before his God 
His whole defence? . . . 
. . » Now say you this to her — 
You — not another — say, I saw him die 
As he breathed this — I love her — you don’t 
know 
What those three small words mean! Say, 
loving her 
Lowers me down the bloody slope to death 
With memories —I speak to her — not you, 
Who had no pity — will have no remorse, 
Perchance intend her—— Die along with 


me, 
Dear Mildred! ’tis so easy —and you'll 
"sca 
So much unkindness ! ’’ 
A Blot in the Scutcheon, act iii. sc. 1. 


The dramatic power exhibited in this 
tragedy and in “Pippa” is of a very high 
order. And in all Br wning’s plays we 
feel that we are watching real men and 
women, not mere impersonated virtues 
and vices; while his best characters are 
strong and individual conceptions, un- 
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folded to us naturally by their own words 
and deeds. Where there is a failure, it is 
caused by the dramatist placing too many 
of his personages on his own level in point 
of intellect, so that their reasonings dis- 
play a suspiciously uniform correctness, 
their wit a too equal brilliancy. For it 
cannot be denied that Browning some- 
times pushes his speakers unceremoniously 
aside to take their place himself. King 
Victor’s reflection on the loathsomeness 
of a crafty old age should have been made 
by some bystander. Colombe’s courtiers 
reveal their selfishness with uncourtly 
frankness. Poor Young Mertoun speaks 
of his own youth more like an older man 
talking of a boy than a boy talking about 
himself. Ignorant Phene turns a critic’s 
eye on the students’ self-conceit. And 
even dear little Pippa herself is rather 
high-flown and strained in her first saluta- 
tion to the daylight, and her “ Best people 
are not angels quite” is over-mature and 
unchildlike. 

This disposition to lend the author’s 
brain as well as his tongue to his charac- 
ters appears oftener still in Browning’s 
monologues; and oftenest of all in that 
series which form his latest work. In the 
“ Experience of Karshish,” this fine de- 
scription of the risen Lazarus’s-state — 


** The spiritual life around the earthly life, 
The law of that is known to him as this — 
His heart and brain move there, his feet stay 
here,’’ 


is not within the competence of the sup- 
posed writer. The young David reasoning 
out the hope of the future in “ Saul,” the 
aged St. John arguing against the unbelief 
poe times (and this, too, in a style so 
remote from that of his published sayings 
as to give full proof of their verbal inspira- 
tion), are anachronisms of thought which 
at once direct our gaze from the supposed 
to the real speaker. 

The three monologues most entirely free 
from such faults are two which belongs tu 
the Italy of the renaissance, and one which 
depicts the darker side of monastic life. 
Each of these portrays a different kind of 
wickedness at its height. Each is a legiti- 
mate, because a poetic, exercise of the 
tremendous = of satire possessed by 
its writer. And each gives proof of how 
disinterested he is in its employment; 
since he forbears all appeal to the ill-na- 
ture of his readers by directing its light- 
nings against evil-doers remote from them, 
instead (like the older satirists) of aiming 
them at the sinners at their doors. The 
“Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister ” is 
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alike too well known and too horrible for 
quotation. Itis a picture (ghastly in its 
evident truth) of superstition which has 
survived religion; of a heart which has 
abandoned the love of kindred and friends, 
only to lose itself in a wilderness of petty 
spite, terminating in an abyss of diabolical 
hatred. The ordinary providential helps 
to goodness have been rejected; the ill- 
provided adventurer has sought to scale 
the high snow-peaks of saintliness, — he 
has missed his footing, — and the black 
~ ong which yawns beneath has engulfed 

m. 

Yet more terrible than the outspoken 
sp is the smooth Italian prince in 
“ My Last Duchess,” with his polished re- 
serve, his agreeable dilettanteism and his 
cold-blooded cruelty. The way in which 
that accomplished art-patron (while dis- 
playing her portrait to his intended new 
ather-in-law’s —— calmly divulges 
the fact that he could criticise his first 
wife’s deportment as well as her pic- 
ture, and that, liking the former worse 
than the latter, he gave commands 
for her death, chills the blood with hor- 
ror. 

Worse still, in one respect, than this 
model husband, is the model bishop whom 
we overhear ordering “his tomb in St. 
Praxed’s Church.” e shudder as we 
listen to that mitred worldling invoking 
the saints, yet dying, as he lived, without 
God; viewing his disgraceful past without 
remorse, his terrific future without con- 
cern; nay, unable to discern that future 
at all, blocked out, as it is, to his con- 
tracted vision by the rose marble and 
lapis lazuli, the sculptured frieze and 
‘choice Latin inscription for which he 
wrestles with his sons’ avarice, the orna- 
ments of that magnificent tomb which is 
to enable him to triumph even in death 
over a hated rival. It has been remarked 
that we must go to Juvenal alike for an 
adequate parallel to this poem, or to the 
withering sarcasm of the first part of 
“ Holy-Cross Day,” in which a Jew (forced 
to listen to a sermon from even such a 
bishop) pours forth the indignation which, 
as he says, 


** Overflows, when to even the odd, 
Men I helped to their sins, help me to their 
God.’’ 


And if the great Roman’s severity of 
satire is here equalled or outdone, who, 
after all, need feel surprised? For what 
heathen satirist had ever folly like this to 
scourge? The old world’s decayed civil- 
ization showed him man faithless only to 
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his own moral sense and to the ideal that 
philosophy had set before him. A Chris- 
tian’s lapse into paganism involves the dis- 
regard of a greater Guide, and the rejec- 
tion of a diviner prize. In the awful pro- 
cession formed by all who have heard the 
gospel, if “those who are being saved” 


‘have joys unknown to the best heathen, 


in like manner must “those who are per- 
ishing” far surpass the worst of the elder 
day in their folly, their guilt, and their 
misery. 

No wonder, then, that these monologues 
(masterpieces of their kind) appal us 
while we admire. Gentle readers (if sen- 
sation novels have left any) will wonder 
how their author bore the preliminary 
study: just as the beholder of certain pic- 
tured horrors marvels how the artist 
could ever endure to paint them. We 
have asked ourselves the same question 
before now, especially when reading (in the 
“Dramatis Persone”) the ghastly tale of 
the dying girl and her hoard of gold. And 
we came to the conclusion that, just as crit- 
ics mark with surprise in lofty and pure- 
minded Dante a strange attraction to the 
physically nauseous and repulsive, like that 
which dragged the old Greek (protesting 
the while aloud) to satiate his eyes on the 
loathsome corpse by the wayside; even 
such a power do similar spectacles in the 
moral world exercise over Browning. But 
we must not lead any one to suppose that 
his satire gleams phosphorescent over such 
dark spots alone. Let us thankfully re- 
member how it plays over the Italian’s love 
for his town with its drum and fife, and all 
its little stirs; how it casts a aew though 
not a favourable light on the hero of Schil- 
ler’s “ Glove ;” how it illuminates the silli- 
ness of the medievalist in “ The Flight of 
the Duchess;” and how it once conde- 
scends to enact the part of the good-na- 
tured lightning of the electric machine, and 
sport, all fun and no danger, for the chil- 
— amusement in “The Piper of Hame- 

n.” 

Nor should we omit to notice the deep- 
rooted convictions, alike moral and reli- 
gious, from which Browning’s severer satire 
springs; or fail to acknowledge that if he 
sometimes disallows the claims of the beau- 
tiful, he is never unmindful of those of the 
truth. He approaches the subject of reli- 
gion oftener than is the wont of modern 

ts, and he handles it more satisfactorily. 
Shakspeare, Spenser, and Milton knew in 
Whom they believed, defective as is the 
last-named’s creed. But Pope only pro- 
claims the worship of an nown Goa. 
And the bulk of modern poetry gives the 
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reader too much this sort of impression of 
its writer’s mind: “We are not sure that 
the Christian faith is true, nay, we shrewdly 
suspect it to be false ; but those who held it 
in the olden time, and the unlettered who 
believe it now, form charming themes for 
verse. See that knight taking his sword 
from the altar, that pale votaress kneeling 
before the shrine ; listen to those peasants’ 
evening hymn, or to the preacher before | 
whose accents the listening crowd sways 
like corn before the wind ; we need not in- 
quire whether their faith be true or false, 
but let us diligently improve, for artistic 
purposes, the beauty of its manifestations.” 

ot so, says the poet before us. This 
faith is true, and in its truth lies its beauty. 
Strong in this conviction, he does not fear 
to contemplate those who hold it in weak- 
ness, in ugliness, even in vulgarity ; because 
to his eye there gleams through the earth- 
en pitcher the Fire from heaven, behind 
the rough shell the Pearl of Price, beneath 
the field’s thistles and nettles the hidden 
Treasure. 

To him the most interesting of all his- 
toric periods is that when on wrecked hu- 
manity, after the long and stormy night, 
the Sun of Righteousness first arose. By 
force of contrast, the other epoch which 
seems most to have engaged his attention 
is that of the revival of Greek learning and 
art in Europe, with all the loss and gain 
which have resulted from it to the Chris- 
tian Church. Most graphic is his picture 
of the faith and love of primitive times in 
the unargumentative portion of “ A Death 
in the Desert.” Yet more remarkable is 
the “Epistle of Karshish,” the most fasci- 
nating to thoughtful minds of all Brown- 
ing’s poems. An Arab physician of the 
first century describes in a letter to a 
learned friend, his interview with the risen 
Lazarus. He is inclined to consider the 
man’s story a case of mistaken trance; he 
is anxious to display no other than a med- 
ical interest in the matter, and for that 
purpose intersperses his account with de- 
scriptions of natural curiosities. But when 
he comes to mention the patient’s perfect 
health and unearthly peace, he betrays a 
stronger disposition to believe his tale than 
he likes to acknowledge to himself. He 
fights against the conviction; after saying 
that this Lazarus believes his awakener to 
be God and yet Man, he apologizes for the 
very mention of so monstrous an assertion. 
Yet the affected indifference with which he 
turns aside to describe a curious plant 
which he has seen, cannot hide his emotion 
at the bare possibility of that assertion’s 
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maintained to the very close of the letter, 
and then the writer, ceasing to struggle 
against the truth which is shaking his spirit 
to its centre, exclaims : — 


** The very God! think, Abib, dost thou think? 
So the All-Great were the All-Loving too — 
So through the thunder comes a human 
voice 

Saying, ‘ O heart I made, a heart beats here! 

Face, my hands fashioned, see it in Myself, 

Thou hast no power, nor may’st conceive of 
Mine, 

But love I gave thee with Myself to love, 

And thou must love Me who have died for 
thee!’ 

The madman saith He said so : it is strange.”’ 


This is avery fine poem. It is not merely 
that it gives us a sense of pleasurable sur- 
prise, by presenting to us from so strange 
and unexpected point of view the great, 
well-known history, nor only that it is 
true to human nature in its picture of 
man’s ignorance taking great for small and 
small for great things: it derives its espe- 
cial excellence as a work of art from the 
way in which it shows us the awful truth 
which it enshrines, first glimmering from 
afar, next lighting up one face fully amid 
the darkness, and then at last flooding the 
beholder with a sudden blaze of glory. 
Two of Browning’s noblest lyrics also are 
on religious subjects. His “Saul,” though, 
as we have mentioned, an anachronism, is 
still a grand expression of faith in God; and 
the uprising of all nature at the close of 
the poem, to sympathize with the truth new- 
born in David’s soul is a beautiful concep- 
tion. The latter part of “ Holy-Cross 
Day” (strange end to its sarcastic begin- 
ning) is the appeal of men faithful to their 
portion of revealed truth, the persecuted | 
Jews, against their Christian oppressors, 
who hold their larger heritage in unright- 
eousness. It is expressed with a force of 
pathetic indignation which is wonderfully 
striking. At the opposite pole to these 
poems we have that profoundly instructive 
caricature of the exalters of sovereignty 
at the expense of love among the divine 
attributes — Caliban gazing with mingled 
fear and hatred on his own image, magni- 
fied in his. Setebos and projected into the 
clouds for him to worship. 

These five poems are among the best 
known, as they are among the finest, of 
their author. On the other hand, his 
“Christmas Eve” and “Easter Day? 
have hardly yet received the attention they 
deserve. The first-named is a ——- 
mixture of the lightest sport with the 
gravest earnest. Its humour, now broad 





truth. This tone of forced calmness is 





asin the account of the congregation of 
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Zion Chapel, now subtle as in the German 
professor’s lecture, is enhanced by the 
same far-fetched trisyllabic rhymes as 
those which, in the “Hamelin Piper” and 
“Flight of the Duchess,” compete with the 
fun of “Ingoldsby Legends.” But this 
humour, perilous from its close juxtaposi- 
tion with sacred things, is still far from 
being irreverence ; for there stands behind 
it so strong a conviction of the importance 
of religious truth, that the possessor of 
that conviction can afford to jest with the 
absurdities of that truth’s adherents. 
From a beginning quaint and laughable 
to excess, the poem rises to a vast height 
of moral as well as poetic sublimity. It 
was written at Florence, and by the strong 
grasp it takes with one hand of the home- 
liest and commonest earthly matters, with 
the other of high and heavenly things, 
might please the great spirit who hovers 
over Arno, and who did the self-same 
thing (but on a vaster scale and with un- 
approachable dignity) in his own mighty 
poem. 

The main idea of “Christmas Eve” is 
that a Christian cannot despise his mean- 
est or most erring brethren; if he allows 
himself so to do, he ceases to be a Chris- 
tian any longer. A subsidiary thought is 
that it is one thing, and that most dan- 
gerous, to 


** Sit apart, holding no forms of creeds, 
But contemplating all,”’ 


and quite another (being indeed our 
bounden duty) to “prove all things, and 
hold fast that which is good.” Its sup- 

osed speaker seeks shelter one Christmas 
Eve from a storm among the congregation 
‘of an ugly meeting-house in the squalid 
outskirts of atown. There, after hearing 
the preacher deduce the doctrine of the 
most holy Trinity from the dream of 
Pharaoh’s baker, he (to the pious horror 
of his neighbours) falls asleep, and dreams. 
In that vivid dream he believes himself to 
have rushed out, disgusted by the preach- 
er’s perversion of Scripture and by his 
hearers’ spiritual pride, and to be walking 
alone or. the hill-side. There, reflecting 
on the scene which he has left, he consid- 
ers how he first attained the knowledge 
of God in lonely meditation, and thinks he 
may leave others to seek Him in their 
narrow shrines, standing aloof from them 
himself to commune with Him in the 
great temple of His works. He is re- 
proved by avision. The storm has ceased: 
the moon breaks through the cloud-masses 
which walled her in, and a resplendent 
lunar rainbow spans the vault of heaven, 
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‘the fit herald of the greater glory which 
approaches — the presence of Him who at 
this season first came down to visit His 
| Church, revealed on the same errand to 
|the astonished gazer. Then he remem- 
_ bers that promise to the assembled two or 
three which he had been disregarding, 
and fears to have forfeited his own share 
in it by his contempt for his lowly breth- 
ren. He confesses his fault, and grasps 
the healing hem of the glorious vesture. 
Wrapped in its folds, he is borne over 
land and sea to Rome. Standing there at 
the door of St. Peter’s, he thinks why it is 
that he is left outside while the Divine 
Presence goes within among the assembled 
worshippers. He sees how Infinite Mercy 
can bless the erring by means of the truth 
they still hold, without bidding its more 
enlightened children to receive the error 
because they love the truth. Just as his 
heart is rising to embrace these brethren 
whom his intellect cannot but disapprove, 
he is borne away once more. He now 
finds himself at alecture-hall in Gottingen, 
which he enters unbidden, hoping to gain 
for his mental powers what Rome denied 
them. The lecturer gravely propounds, 


** Whether *twere best opine Christ was, 
Or never was at all, or whether 
He was, and was not, both together,”’ 


and the believer cannot listen to him long. 
Yet is he struck by the homage rendered 
to that Name even by those who have lost 
their hold of all that can explain and 
justify it. He tries to hope that these 
men’s lips deny a truth that their hearts 
receive unknowingly, and is tempted, 
amid these charitable thoughts, to grow 
careless of creeds, to 


**a mild indifferentism, 
Teaching that all our faiths (though duller 
His shine through a dull spirit’s prism) 
Originally had one colour.’’ 


But as he so muses he finds to his terrer 
that he has lost hold of the saving gar- 
ment altogether. Nor does he recover it 
till he has acknowledged, repentant, 


** Needs must there be one way, one chief, 
Best way of worship : let me strive 
To find it, and when found, contrive 
My fellows also take their share.”? 


He feels that man, the conscript in life’s 
battle, must “buy the truth and sell it - 
not,” alike for the sake of the dying 
around ‘him and for his own. Thereupon 
he grasps the vesture once more —and 
poh on the seat as before beneath the 
preacher, who is just concluding his dis- 
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course; whence, consenting on reflection 
to drink even from the poorest chalice the 
water of life which refreshes the sick and 
sorrowful around him, he (with a prayer 
for the like blessing on both Pope and 
professor) rises to join in the humble con- 
gregation’s evening hymn. 

So ends one of the boldest combinations 
of incongruous materials ever successfully 
essayed —a poem which makes the reader 
smile at first, and then thrills him with 
awe —the awe not taking away his power 
to smile, the surface absurdities not dimin- 
ishing the awe. The two descriptions, of 
the rainbow at night and of St. Peter’s 
with its myriads of breathless worship- 

rs, would be pointed out as beauties 
in any poem; while there is a power in 
the divine apparition (suggested, not de- 
scribed) which unspeakably comforts and 
elevates the soul. 

In the companion of “Christmas Eve,” 
“Easter Day,” a man tells of an awful 
vision which he saw on that blessed morn- 
ing — the product, as he tries to think, of 
his disordered fancy stimulated by an 
aurora of intense brightness, but which he 
sometimes inclines to believe a dread 
reality; so that, while seeming a living 
man —— the living, he may be, in truth, 
one already tried, sentenced, and under- 
going hisdoom. He had been examining 
his own heart, he says, when he looked up, 
and, lo! the heavens were on fire, the 

reat day had come, and he must stand 
efore his Judge—his own conscience 
ronouncing his condemnation, because he 

d chosen the world for his portion in- 
stead of Him who made it. The light 
dies away; all is over, and he hears his 
sentence proclaimed. Different crimes 
find different penalties. His sin has been 
the preference of earthly to heavenly joys. 
His punishment is to live for ever among 
the seeming-real shows of the now van- 
ished world, an exile from heaven and 
from God. At first he thinks this doom a 
light one; for is there not enough beauty 
on the earth to give the mind endless sat- 
isfaction? “Nay,” replies the Judge, 
“not a mind that knows this fairness in its 
imperfection, for the guarantee of that per- 
fect as | which it must now never hope 
to see.” nature thus fails the soul, can it 
then find no delight in art? “No, for 
earthly art only charmed as a prophecy of 
that ideal which shall never now be real- 
ized.” Can the spirit find no satisfaction 
then in knowledge? “The goal of knowl- 
edge has been reached.” Ah, then! cries 
the disappointed man, let me at least love. 
Love gave my soul its purest joys in the 
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life that has now vanished. Let it cheat 
itself into still loving its shadowy com- 
panions, and believing ~—_ can love again. 
“ Try it, if thou wilt,” is the final answer ; 
“but must it not remind thee of that Love 
which might have been thine own ?— the 
love which created, redeemed, and would 
have filled thy soul for ever, but which 
thou couldst not credit (so great was it), 
and didst cast away?” Then the soul 
discerns its hopeless misery, and prays, in 
its despair, at least for power to forget 
its state : — 


*¢ Let that old life seem mine — no more — 
With limitation as before, 
With darkness, hunger, toil, distress: 
Be all the earth a wilderness ! 
Only let me go on, go on, 
Still hoping ever and anon 
To reach one eve the better land. 


XXXII. 
** Then did the Form expand, expand — 

I knew Him through the dread disguise, 
As the whole God within his eyes 
Embraced me. 

XXXII. 

** When I lived again 

The day was breaking, — the grey plain 
I rose from, silvered thick with dew. 
Was this a vision? False or true? ’’ 


The speaker knows not which ; his fears 
tell him it was true, and that his own 
is now a hopeless case; his hopes oftener 
persuade him that all was but a warning, 
and that to him too the promise of Easter 
morn may yet find fulfilment. 

The leading thought of “Easter Day” 
is, therefore, that so familiar to an Augus- 
tine, to a Herbert, that there is no object 
adequate to fill the boundless capacity of a 
human soul, save He who made it for Him- 
self. And this thought is enforced with 
an argumentative skill, and adorned by a 
poetic beauty, which will repay close ex- 
amination ; while the great theme is here 
treated with more uniform seriousness 
than in “ Christmas Eve.” 

Both poems claim the Christian’s grati- 
tude by their unwavering and fearless 
faith; both command the critic’s admira- 
tion by the mastery they exhibit over the 
most unyielding materials, by their won- 
derful flights of fancy, and by the lofty 
beauty which they attain in their best 
passages. 

The versification of “Christmas Eve” 
and “Easter Day” exhibits on a larger 
scale the qualities of strength and ease, 
a in their writer’s lyrics, both 
in those which present us with familiar 
measures, and in those where (the musi- 
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cian of the prophecy in “Pippa” turning 
poet instead of painter) new combinations 
of sound are essayed .and startling varia- 
tions effected. Here, as we have said 
already, the peculiarities of the author’s 
genius sometimes interfere with the read- 
er’s pleasure ; for some of his short poems 
are effectually precluded by their subject 
from pleasing, in whatsoever else they may 
succeed. Others, not professedly comic, 
burlesque their theme by out-of-the-way 
rhymes and odd expre:sions, instead of 
setting it off for our admiration. Others, 
again, though fine in conception, exhibit 
failures in execution — such as the offence 
against good taste of the disagreeable sim- 
iles, the grass which grows “scant as hair 
in leprosy,” and the earth which breaks 
into “boils” and “blotches” in “Childe 
Roland.” With such faults must be classed 
quite needless descents from a high poetic 
eminence to a level of plain, perhaps ludi- 
crous, prose — descents proper and natural 
in drama, which is a miniature represen- 
tation of human life as a whole, but im- 
proper and very disturbing in lyric poetry, 
which aims at depicting single exalted 
moments of life taken by themselves. An 


instance of our meaning, and at the same 
time an exemplification of the saying that 


in some cases “the half is more than the 
whole,” is afforded by “The Grammarian’s 
Funeral,” a poem which we may assume 
to be well known to those for whom we 
write. In it low words like “dab” and 
“queasy,” and the prosaic and minute 
catalogue of the various complaints, and 
somewhat trivial studies, of the deceased 
mar the grave solemnity of the burial 
chant. They ill accord with the peculiar 
and very fine musical effect of the bearers’ 
song, as they carry their beloved teacher’s 
corpse to his lofty burying-place, their 
measured tread keeping time to the ac- 
cents of their manly grief, swelling up- 
wards in the long iambic line, to fall back 
regularly in the short succeeding adonic. 
But after allowing for all drawbacks, we 
still find much delightful both to mind 
and ear in Browning’s lyrics, and see in 
them one of his surest passports to im- 
mortality. Already his “Paracelsus” is 
opened oftener for the sake of those it con- 
tains than for any other reason. Some of 
them give fuller expression to their writ- 
er’s love of nature, and close observation 
of her various aspects, than the longer 
poems, where such gifts are of necessity 
subor iinated to “the proper study of man- 
kind.” Two of the lyrics* give a livelieg 
: mane’ the Fireside ” and “The Englishman in 
yr.” 
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idea of the scenery of north and south 
Italy than many volumes of travels. 
Others set before us the Venice of the past 
with graphic power. Of these, “In a Gon- 
dola” is one of the smoothest and sweet- 
est of its author’s compositions — the ever 
varying music of the poem conveying to 
the mind an ineffaceable impression of that 

assionate love of Italian hearts which 
aughs at death and fate, as the verse flows 
on, now languishing ‘like the floating 
barque, now steady as the rhythmic beat 
of the oars, which bear the doomed pair on- 
ward; now broken by the bursts of song 
which rise from them ever and anon in fit- 
ful snatches as they sweep to their destruc- 
tion. The same sense of how love is able 
to compress an eternity into an hour is the 
inspiring thought of “The Last Ride To- 
gether,” where the full strong tide of feel- 
ing rolls, wave after wave alike, each curl- 
ing over and breaking in anapestic foam. 
But to English hearts the shorter poem 
entitled “The Lost Mistress” will be al- 
ways dearer than these, alike for its sim- 
plicity and its self-restraint. 


‘“*Tue Lost Mistress, 


I. 
s¢ All’s over, then : does truth sound bitter 
As one at first believes? 
Hark! ’tis the sparrows’ good-night twitter 
About your cottage eaves! 


I. 
** And the leaf-buds on the vine are woolly; 
I noticed that to-day; 
One day more bursts them open fully — 
You know the red turns grey. 


It. 
** To-morrow we mect the same then, dearest? 
May I take your hand in mine? 
Mere friends are we,— well, friends the merest 
Keep much that I’ll resign : 
Iv. 
£* For each glance of that eye so bright and 
black, 
Though I keep with heart’s endeavour, — 
Your voice, when you wish the snowdrops 
back, 
Though it stay in my soul for ever! — 
v. 


** Yet I will but say what mere friends say, 
Or only a thought stronger ; 
I will hold your hand but so-long as all may, 
Or so very little longer! ”’ 


There are three very noble lyrics in the 
later volume entitled “Dramatis Per- 
sone,” though in two of them — “ Rabbi 
Ben Ezra” and “ Abt Vogler ”— the lofti- 
ness of the thoughts sometimes outsoars 
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adequate clearness of expression. The 
first-named is a fine hymn of the aged, 
with its solemn expansion of the metaphor 
of man the clay, and time the wheel on 
which the great Potter shapes him. The 
swift movement of “ Abt Vogler” echoes 
well (until its prosaic tePmination) the ex- 
temporizer’s thoughts, who survey’s with 
pride “ the palace of music ” he rears, and, 
mourning its disappearance, turns for re- 
lief to the Sole-Changeless, in Whom all 
fair things for ever abide. This is the last 
stanza but two: — 


** All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of 
good shall exist; 
Not gts semblance, but itself; no beauty, 
nor good, nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives 
for the melodist 
When eternity confirms the conception of 
an hour. 
The high that proved too high, the heroic for 
earth too hard, 
The passiou that left the ground to lose it- 
self in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and 
the bard; 
Enough that He heard it once: we shall 
hear it by-and-by.”’ 


“Prospice,” the best known of the three, 
is a stirring and soul-uplifting strain, nei- 
ther hard to understand, nor anywhere de- 
viating into prose. Its peculiar staccato 
effect is similar to that of “ Saul,” though 
not produced in the same manner. For 
readers (if any there be) to whom Brown- 
ing’s remarkable and successful use of such 
metres is not known, we extract a briefer 
specimen, one of the most striking of his 
minor poems; in which the short line com- 
posed of two anapests (following and 
rhyming to the three of the longer line) 
represents by its abruptness the misery of 
the successful duellist, which becoming 
too great for words, breaks off shorter yet 
in the last line of all :— 


** APTER, 


** Take the cloak from his face, and at first 
Let the corpse do its worst. 


** How he lies in his rights of a man! 
Death has done all death can, 


** And absorbed in the new life he leads, 
He recks not, he heeds 
Nor his wrongs nor my vengeance — both 
strike 
On his senses alike, 
And are lost in the solemn and strange 
Surprise of the change. 


** Ha! what avails death to erase 
His offence, my disgrace? 
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I would we were boys as of old 
In the field, by the fold; 

His outrage, God’s patience, man’s scorn, 
Were so easily borne. 


**T stand here now, he lies in his place’: 
Cover the face.”’ 


The music of this poem is not of the old 
familiar sort, like that of “The Lost 
Leader” or “ The Cavalier Tunes ” on the 
one hand, or that of “Johannes Agricola,” 
or “Any Wife to any Husband” on the 
other; but it suits the subject well, and, 
when once learned, clings closely to the 
memory. 

There is another peculiar metre which 
is a favourite with Browning; it is that of 
this commentary on the saying, “ Heaven 
is for those who have failed on earth,” 
which we here present to our readers ; pre- 
mising that, beautiful as it is, they will see 
in it three instances (though very mild 
ones) of the faults we have already men- 
tioned. The slightly-confused metaphor of 
the second stanza’s first line, the imperfect 
rhyme of the same stanza’s last word, and 
the very unpoetical expression at the end 
of the first stanza’s second line, are un- 
sought examples, on a small scale, of their 
author’s occasional defects of taste. But 
they are here eclipsed by the splendour 
of one of the most effective contrasts ever 
drawn, the same figure noble in the sun- 
shine, but standing out far nobler in the 
storm; and they are overpowered by the 

randeur of the sufferer’s final appeal 
rom man to God: — 


**Tae Patriot. 


I. 
** It was roses, roses all the way 
With myrtles mixed in my path like mad. 
The house-roofs seemed to heave and sway, 
The church-spires flamed, such flags they 


had, 
A year ago on this very day. 


Il. 


*¢ The air broke into a mist with bells, 
The old walls rocked with the crowd and 


cries. 
Had I said, * Good folk, mere noise repels, 
But give me your sun from yonder skies! ’ 
They had answered, ‘And afterward what 
else?’ 


Il. 
** Alack, it was I who leaped at the sun, 
To give it my loving friends to keep! 
Nought man could do have I left undone : 
And you see my harvest, what I reap 
This very day, now a year is run. 
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Iv. 
** There’s nobody on the house-tops now — 
Just a palsied few at the windows set; 
For the best of the sight is, all allow, 
At the Shambles’ Gate — or, better yet, 
By the very scaffold’s foot, I trow. 


v. 


**T go in the rain, and, more than needs, 
A rope cuts both my wrists behind; 
And | think, by the feel, my forehead bleeds, 
For they fling, whoever ras a mind, 
Stones at me for my year’s misdeeds. 


vi. 


‘¢ Thus I entered, and thus I go! 
In triumphs, people have dropped down 
dead 


ead. 
* Paid by the world, — what dost thou owe 

Me?’ God might question: now instead, 
*Tis God shall repay! I am safer so.”’ 


The last of Browning’s short poems 
about which we can say a word at present 
is the romance which derives its name from 
Edgar’s song in King Lear: a weird story 
invented to match a Shakspearean title, 
rather than, like Tennyson’s beautiful 
Marianas, an expansion of a Shakspearean 
idea. We would not fear to take any one 
who had read “ Childe Roland to the Dark 
Tower came” through carefully, for judge 
of many of our preceding observations. 
For the less favourable would be justified 
on a cursory inspection of its thirty-four 
stanzas, by a sufficiency of prosaic and 
careless expressions, and by more than a 
sufficiency of grotesque and painful meta- 
phors; while the very real poetry, which 
these blemish without destroying, would 

rove of itself the justice of our praise. 

e poem at first sight appears the recol- 
lection of a nightmare: the river, “so 
petty, yet so spiteful,” its suicidal willows 
and its hidden mame the traces of deadly 
combat on its bank and the grim wheel of 
torture on the road, furnishing all the 
scenery of a fevered dream. But from 
amidst these wild forms there emerges a 
striking image of life, of its many disap- 
pointments, its strange successes; and the 
mysterious story becomes a parable, sad 
yet inspiriting, of youth’s desire attained 
when youth’s illusions are no more, too 
late for joy, but not too late for duty; of 
the highest of all the kinds of courage, 
that of the man who, bereft of his early 
comrades, finds the stroke which he was to 
have struck with them brought unexpect- 
edly within the reach of his single arm; 
who knows that whether he conquers or 
falls it must now be alone, yet nerves him- 
self to do a man’s part and to strike the 
blow, alike without sympathy and without 
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applause. The teller of the tale has vainly 
sought the Dark Tower for years; there to 
perform some great, but unexplained ad- 
venture. After all his hopes have died 
away, left last of the goodly band who first 
vowed the enterprise along with him, he 
learns amazed and half incredulous, from 
a “hoary cripple with malicious eye,” the 
right track to the Tower. He follows it 
in the evening light, over a long and 
dreary plain, amid the discouragement of 
fearful or loathsome sights, and yet sadder 
and bitterer memories. As he pursues his 
way, his object seems to draw no nearer ; 
nor can he recognize the goal of his life- 
long wandering at first, as it rises up be- 
fore him in the failing daylight. Then fol- 
low the last four stanzas of the poem, as 
unsurpassed in their ever-gathering swell 
of rich, full sound, as in the excitement of 
their vivid imagery : — 
XXXI. 
‘© What in the midst lay but the Tower itself ? 
The round squat turret, blind as the fool’s 
heart, 
Built of round stone, without a counterpart 
In the whole world. The tempest’s mocking 
elf 
Points to the shipman thus the unseen shelf 
He strikes on, only when the timbers start. 


XXXIL 
‘* Not _~ because of night perhaps? Why, 
ay 
Came back again for that! before it left 
The dying sunset kindled through a cleft : 
The hills, like giants at a hunting, lay, 
Chin upon hand, to see the game at bay, — 
’ ~ stab and end the creature—to the 
eft!’ 


XXXIII. 
**Not hear? when noise was everywhere! it 
tolled 
Increasing like a bell. Names in my ears, 
Of all the lost adventurers my peers, — 
How such a one was strong, and such was 


And such was fortunate, yet each of old 
Lost, lost! one moment knelled the woe of 
years, 


XXXIV. 
*¢ There they stood, ranged along the hillsides, 
t 


me 
To view the last of me, a living frame 
For one more picture! in a sheet of flame 
I saw them and [ knew them all. And yet 
Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set, 
And blew. * Childe Roland to the Dark 


999 


Tower came. 


It now remains, in order to complete our 
survey of the most many-sided poet of our 
day, that we proceed to a somewhat more 
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detailed examination of his latest work: 
the collection of monologues, astonishin 

alike by their subject and their size, whic 

he has entitled “ The Ring and The Book.” 
But for this we have no space at present. 
And we therefore content ourselves with 
inviting those unknown friends who have 
patiently borne us company thus far in our 
researches, to join us on a future occasion 
in exploring the remote bays and devious 
channels of that vast sea of words which 
yet lies before us. Would that we could 
characterize our second voyage of discov- 
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ery as Dante does his own! But if truth 
forbids us to tempt our comrades forward 
by saying with him — 


*¢ Per correr miglior acqua alza le vele 
Omai la navicella del mio ingegno,”’ 


we can at least promise them the charm 
of novelty ; and bid them prepare to see 
with us new shapes of monsters, or at 
least old foes with a new face, surrounding 
a more hapless Florimel, a worse-befriend- 
ed Una, than ever before visited a poet’s 
dreams. 





Civiz Service Examinations, — There is a 
time of life at which 4 young man’s friends be- 
gin to ask, with a certain anxiety, What is to 
be done with him? The question, it must be 
admitted, is often very perplexing, for the only 
fact that can be predicated with any degree of 
confidence of many youths is that Providence 
does not seem to have designed them for any- 
thing in particular. The clever lad may go to the 
University, take his chance of a fellowship, and 
fight his way in any of the learned professions 
for which he has a mind. But suppose that 
the young gentleman in question is a fool; that 
is to say, suppose that he belongs to one of the 
most numerous classes of mankind, It must be 
confessed that his prospects are rather dispirit- 
ing at the present day. There is still a chance 
for him if thereis a good living in the family, 
or if it is engaged in one of those mysterious but 
most enviable businesses in which the only qual- 
ification required seems to bea power of writing 
one’s name. But the good old methods of pro- 
viding for the duller part of the population 
which depended upon the possession of political 
interest are generally supposed to have fallen 
into much discredit. The result is supposed to 
be that there is an increasing difficulty in pro- 
viding for the stupid. What is to become of 
the fools? is a question which is being seriously 
asked, and some persons accept the conclusion 
that it is a good thing that the weaker-brained 
part of the population should be exposed to a 
severe struggle for existence. Others maintain 
the more cynical conclusion that the course now 
open for fools is to win high places in competi- 
tive examinations, Whilst we are at school or 
college, we of course believe that a first-classman 
is an epitome of all human excellence. In after 
life we awake to the perception that some of the 
most generally incapable of mankind have man- 
aged to make a very good show so long as their 
capacities were only tested by their faculty of 
answering questions on paper. However this 
may be —and we confess that this last doctrine 
seems to us rather overstrained — a dead set is 
certainly being made at the fools, as far as ex- 
aminers can do it. The new machinery for 
testing intellectual excellence is being rapidly 





put in motion, and we shall soon have an op- 
portunity for observing whether any distinct 
rise is perceptible in the standard of our public 
officials. If it is possible to construct a sieve 
which shall shuffle out all the dross and leave 
the pure diamonds at the bottom, the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners will do.btless contrive it. 
They are at any rate to carry out the experi- 
ment on a large scale. Saturday Review. 


Trees. — The average dates of the leaves 
coming out is, says the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
another rather interesting point. Linnseus con- 
structed a table of the budding, leafing, and 
flowering of all the trees in his native country, 
aud, following his example, a similar table for 
England was compiled in 1765, from observa- 
tions made in Norfolk, by Benjamin Stiltingfieet 
(a grandson of the Bishop). It is printed in 
his ‘* Miscellaneous Tracts.’? But the dates 
vary, we suspect, in different localities. Our 
own limited experience would suggest several 
alterations in his table. He puts, for example, 
the abele, or white poplar, and the oak before 
the beech and the lime, which order should cer- 
tainly, we think, be reversed. The ash is usu- 
ally regarded as the latest in coming and the 
first to go; reminding one of Charles Lamb’s 
famous excuse for his perfunctory attendance 
at the India House. The statement, however, 
is only half the truth. The lime, although not 
the latest arrival, is really the first to fade. In 
early September, and sometimes before, when 
most other trees are not much past their prime, 
the lime leaf is already brown, and the tree half 
denuded of foliage. Dr. Hunter, in his edition 
of Evelyn, remarks that from this circumstance, 
the tree had come to be less thought of than at 
one time it was, At the other end of the scale, 
the sycamore, among forest trees of the first 
rank, is the earliest to put an the livery of 
spring (about April 9), although the English 
elm and the horsechestnut follow suit very 
closely. The birch is earlier than any of those, 
but it can only claim a secondary position. 
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PART XIV. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ir may be thought that the position of 
Mark Warden had at last, after a prosper- 
ous course, become more than a little em- 
barrassing —that to speak more strongly, 
nothing was left to him but to throw up 
his cards, and to retire from the table as 
gracefully as a man who sees that luck is 
against him may. Good cards had cer- 
tainly been dealt him at the opening deal, 
and he had certainly ~—— them well — 
perhaps, indeed, he had done even a little 
more than merely content himself with 
playing them well. But no one can fore- 
see all things. His programme had been 
plain enough up to a certain point, and all 
things had hitherto proceeded strictly in 
accordance withit. He had become on the 
best possible terms with Miss Raymond — 
he was rid of Marie without having been 
forced to resort to extreme means in order 
to be rid of her—he stood high in the 
good graces of Miss Clare — he was prac- 
tically secure of his seat in Parliament, 
and Hugh had fallen altogether out of the 
field. ut then had come in this unex- 
pected complication in the person of Félix 
—acomplication for which, even had he 
been a second Argus, he could not, any 
more than any one else, have been pre- 

ared. Even he, it will be thought, must 

egin to suspect that the proverbs with 
which he had on a former occasion sought 
to comfort his soul, and which set the will 
of man —at least of such men as are capa- 
ble of forming a purpose, and of keeping 
to it when formed— above the might of 
all possible circumstances, were little bet- 
ter than mere epigrams after all, and as 
false as epigrams, ee necessarily one- 
sided, must always be. But such a 
thought on the part of those who have 
taken the trouble to follow his career 
would wrong him terribly. That nature 
of his that made it always impossible for 
him to surrender a purpose once formed 
was not likely to change now ; and a brain 
that can only keep cool needs no extraordi- 
nary fertility in resource in order to find 
the means of attaining any possible end. 
The change of immediate adversaries 
caused Warden surprise, but simply no 
embarrassment. Even the surprise did 
not last for long: he had long ago had 
good cause for writing down Hugh as the 
very prince of asses, on whose part any new 
piece of folly could not be so extreme as 
to afford any matter for wonder on the 
part of a sane man. ; 

“ One story,” says another proverb, “is 
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always good till another is told.” No 


.| doubt even ~ would have a great 


deal to say for himself could he be heard 
by his counsel at the bar of posterity, in- 
stead of being condemned off-hand on the 
ex parte statement of the counsel for An- 
tonio. It is very possible that the latter 
was a great rascal, if the truth were 
known, and that Shylock was actuated by 
the best motives in the world. And so, to 
come down from illustrious to obscure ex- 
amples, it is much to be feared that in the 
matter of this history also the judgment 
of the reader has been delivered prema- 
turely. There is no story in the world 
that cannot be told in at least two ways: 
and he has, so far, heard that of Earl’s 
Dene told only in one. Now, therefore, in 
justice to all concerned in it, let him hear 
it told as, without a single change of inci- 
dent, without a single modification of 
theory, it might have been told. 

Miss Clare of Earl’s Dene, then, a proud 
and obstinate old lady — but, like most 
proud and obstinate people, very easil 
deceived — had adopted her nephew, Hugh 
Lester by name, to be her heir in fact and 
her son in affection, and had devoted her 
life to his welfare and happiness. She 
had brought him up with all the care and 
love of a mother: she had sent him into 
Parliament, and had found for him the 
very best of wives. But this young man, 
with a strange and fatal perversity, had 
shown himself in every respect unworthy 
of his good fortune and of her devotion. 
That he was destitute of brains was not 
his own fault: but he might at least have 
shown himself possessed of the most com- 
mon gratitude. In the midst of an import- 
ant election in which all things depended 
for their result upon his conduct and en- 
ergy, he wasted his time and neglected 
his duty in a clandestine and unworthy 
love affair with a girl who afterwards 
made an ignominious failure on the stage : 
and, when it was accidentally discovered, 
he was fool enough and ungrateful enough, 
though at the risk—as he well knew— 
of breaking the heart of tiis benefactress, 
and with the certainty of disappointing all 
her hopes, to take this girl with him to 
London, to secretly marry her, and, with 
her aid, to enter upon a career that was 
very like one of swindling, to say the least 
of it, not only in order to live, but to pro- 
vide for- his own and his wife’s extrava- 
gance. Miss Clare, in spite of her affec- 
tion for him, could not but cast him off: 
he was obliged to withdraw from his club, 
and was cut by all his former acquaint- 
ance. At last, in spite of the skill of his 
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wife and of himself in the noble art of liv- 
ing upon fictitious credit, and upon money 
borrowed without the remotest prospect 
of ever repaying it, he fell into a state of 
complete destitution, and found himself 
the guest of an officer of the Sheriff of 
Middlesex. Driven to his last resources, 
he formed a design as ingenious as it was 
bold, and as bold as it was execrable. 

Miss Clare, as it has been said, was of a 
credulous nature, and her life had not 
been quite so immaculate as was su 
posed. In her earlier life she had had a 
son whose loss in infancy was a matter of 
history. But his death, though it was 
notorious, had never been actually proved. 
So Hugh Lester got hold of a foreign ad- 
venturer from Paris, an old lover of his 
wife, also at his wits’ end for a living, 
whom he induced to combine with him to 
carry out an atrocious fraud —nothing 
less than that this fellow, Félix Creville by 
name, whose surname by a happy coinci- 
dence had some resemblance to that of the 
father of the child, should personate that 
child, and so secure for himself, nominally 
for himself and for Hugh in reality, what 
the latter had justly forfeited, and what 
should by rights have passed to others. 
The scheme succeeded to admiration. 
Miss Clare was not only credulous, but 
was even willing to be deceived; and so she 
made a will, leaving the whole of her es- 
tate to her supposed son. There was, 
however, one ated in the way of the 


oe in the person of a friend of 


the family who was too clear-sighted to be 
taken in by this impudent though plausible 
imposture. His name was Mark Warden: 
and he had already proved his disinterested 
friendship for Miss Clare and for -her 
nephew also in a hundred ways. It was 
he who by his own indefatigable exertions, 
and without reward, had saved the election 
which Lester had tried his best to throw 
away : it was he who in a spirit of noble 
unselfishness had done all he could to pre- 
vent the ruinous and degrading mésalliance 
that rendered all his exertions in the elec- 
tion vain. But he who had shown himself 
capable of putting so abominable a fraud 
upon his mother, was not likely to have 
many scruples about ridding himself of 
his friend. It was necessary somehow to 
put the latter out of the way, though at 
the risk of his own life. He was no cow- 
ard: on the contrary, he had already 
shown himself a willing duellist in addi- 
tion to his other merits: so, with the aid 
of his accomplice, he forced a duel upon 
Warden, and —— 

Well, the result was yet to be known; 
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but whatever that result might be, this 
was the story that, if Warden should sur- 
vive the meeting, must needs go forth to 
the world, and, by a very little judicious 
management, become accepted by Miss 
Clare also. If, on the other hand, mat- 
ters should take a contrary turn, his own 
conduct and character would still remain 
stainless—supposing that to be worth 
consideration in the case of a dead man. 
For Warden, who had been willing to risk 
all things upon the chance of a bullet, as 
between himself and Félix, was far more 
willing to risk all things upon the chances 
of the same game now that his opponent 
was far more important, and that victory 
would be victory indeed. 

Not that he by any means intended to 
leave the event of the game entirely to be 
decided by Fortune. That had never 
been his way, nor was it now. Hitherto 
he had invariably treated her as his loyal 
servant, and he was not likely to accept 
her as his mistress in the very crisis of his 
success. Other things may be managed 
besides dice, and made friendly to the in- 
terest of the thrower: and a pistol may be 
loaded in more senses than one. Not that 
he was going to do anything unfair — was 
he not a man of honour and a gentleman? 
And besides, had he been neither, such a 
thing was out of the question. But he 
knew himself, and he knew his opponent : 
and, as whist-players well know, a great 
deal may be done, when this is the case, 
without a single false shuffle of the cards. 
He, as a wise man, and therefore able to 
accept facts and look them well in the face, 
could not but see that the meeting be- 
tween himself and Hugh would have to be 
final in the most extreme sense: that no 
more than one of the two must be permitted 
to leave the ground. And, as being some- 
thing more than a wise man, he quite 
made up his mind that the one who was to 
be left upon the ground should not be he. 

Of course he still ran some risk — that 
was inevitable: but he ran no more than 
he had already made up his mind to run. 
Even a blockhead may shoot as straight as 
a wise man: and shot for shot, the block- 
head was a the more likely to shoot 
straight of the two. But Warden had his 
own views on this matter, and saw no rea- 
son to be afraid of his star. For the pres- 
ent it was necessary to make himself mas- 
ter of the situation in all its details — of 
the nature of Félix’s claim, as to how far 
it was capable of proof, and of the extent 
— about which, however, he felt tolerably 
secure —to which he could count upon the 
heart of Miss Raymond. 
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First, of course, he relieved the mind of 
Major Andrews by telling him of the new 
course that things had taken: that his 
opponent was one with whom a gentleman 
might, with a good social conscience, aid 
another gentleman to exchange shots. In- 
deed he now ventured to tell his own ver- 
sion of the story of Earl’s Dene a little 
more fully, so that he might, in case occa- 
sion required, be provided with a favour- 
able witness as to his own motives in the 
affair. The Major remained a little mysti- 
fied still, and saw that there was more in 
the business’ than appeared: but there 
could be no doubt that the overt insults 
on either side were sufficient, without 
going below them, to afford an ample casus 

elli, and that it was high time for nego- 
tiations to cease, and for the pistol to be 
called in as an arbiter. It is not necessary 
to enter into an analysis of the psychology 
of Major Andrew: it is sufficient to as- 
sume that Warden would not have chosen 
any man for his guide, philosopher, and 
friend who was not likely to guide, advise, 
and stand by him in whatever way he him- 
self pleased. 


After having finished this important 
piece of business by giving his friend carte 
blanche to keep within the letter of his in- 
structions, to speak Hibernically, he con- 
sidered what his next movement should 


be. He would have very much liked to be 
able to see Miss Claré, in order to learn 
at headquarters what was the true po- 
sition of thifiigs, or at all events what 
view was there taken of them. But with 
this duel hanging over him he felt that it 
was politic to absent himself for the 
present. So he contented ‘himself with 
calling to inquire after her, and was not 
displeased to find that immediate com- 
munication with her was impossible, as she 
had just left town. He was a little put 
out by not having been officially informed 
of her departure, but this was too easily 
accountable for him to be rendered serious- 
ly anxious by it. Indeed he was in fact 
only too glad that she was out of the way : 
his constant presence at her house would 
now have been embarrassing to him, and 
he could not have broken it off without 
remark. So, as it was still early, he 
amused himself for an hour or so at a 
shooting-gallery in the neighbourhood — 
he had not the art of killing time by loung- 
ing — and then, having satisfied himself 
that his eye and hand were in full accord, 
went to call upon Miss Raymond. 

She was in, but she was not in — that is 
to say, she was reported as being not at 
home: but, when Warden asked leave to 
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write a note to her, and gave his card, she, 
while he was writing, came into the room 
into which he had been shown. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“ So Miss Clare has left town, I find?” he 
asked, as he folded up his half-written 
note and put it into his pocket. “Is it not 
rather sudden? I hope she was well 
enough to undertake the journey?” 

“Yes: she left on Friday — yesterday. 
Home is the best place for her now.” 

“She has had some great excitement, I 
am afraid, that was too much for her? I 
hope ——” 

“T hope, too, that all will be well again, 
now that she has forgiven Hugh.” 

“Then as to the cause of her illness — 
as to what else has happened —she has 
told you nothing ?” 

“Nothing. After Hugh left her she 
scarcely spoke a word.” 

“Not evento you? Well I too hope 
that all is well again between her and 
Hugh, with all my heart. But do you 
know that this very reconciliation has 
rather alarmed me ? ” 

“ Alarmed you?” : 

“Yes. You know Miss Clare that she 
is justice and goodness itself: but that, 
like many people who are justice itself, 
she is not very apt to forgive ?” 

“TI do not understand you. I should 
think that being ready to forgive was a 
part of justice. And what can we be more 
glad of than that she should be friends 
again with Hugh?” 

“Nothing, of course. But you know 
what these sudden reconciliations are apt 
to mean with people like her. She was cer- 
tainly very ill before she sent for Hugh: 
and there was no more reason for her for- 
giving him then than at any other time.” 

Miss Raymond looked alarmed. “You 
think there is real danger, then — that her 
illness is so serious ?” 

“ That is what I meant. But her being 
able to take this long journey is certainly 
reassuring. Only—do you know of any 
other reason for her sending for him, besides 
her being ill?” 

“ None.” 

“ You are in her confidence: you would 
probably know if there were.” 

“Tam aware of nothing more. Indeed 
she has told me nothing.” 

Warden drew a breath of relief. This 
ignorance on her part made his course far 
more easy than he had even hoped to find 
it. 

“ My dear Miss Raymond,” he said, “ you 
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have relieved my mind more than I can 
say. I was afraid of all sorts of mysteries: 
and, as a are no longer seriously anxious 
about Miss Clare—you who know her 
best — neither am I.” 

“She was so much better after seeing 
Hugh that I really think there is no cause 
for fear.” 

“This has been an anxious time for us 
all, however.” 

“Yes: and you have been such a true 
friend — you, with so much to think about 
besides.” 

“ What could I think of but Miss Clare 
and you? I am glad you do me justice. 
Do you know, I was inclined to doubt it 
lately ?” 

“ Why 9” 

“TI thought — well, it does not matter. 
a is an older friend than I am, after 
all.” 

“Poor fellow! Yes: but are you not 
now an old friend too? ’’ 

“TI wish he would think so.” 

“ And does he not?” 

“ You see men are not apt to think too 
justly of those who rise, however unwill- 
ingly, upon their fall. And I thought some- 
how, when I last met you — when he came 
to you — that — it is so difficult to say — 
that, to speak plainly, I was treated as 
though, having shared your anxieties, I 
should be ill-pleased to share your happi- 
ness. There, I have made my confession, 
and am glad to find that it was not 
needed.” 

Miss Raymond blushed, for the com- 
plaint was not altogether without founda- 
tion. Somehow, though her reason and 
her inclination were on Warden’s side, 
some instinct within her had certainly 

roved his enemy on the occasion to which 
e referred. 

She held out her hand. “I am afraid 
we were thinking too much of ourselves,” 
she said. “I know—Miss Clare must 
know — that there is no one so much en- 
titled to share in her happiness as you.” 

“Thanks indeed!” he said, taking her 
hand and retaining it for an instant. 
“You are right in that. So they are really 
reconciled ?” 


“ I hope so — indeed I am sure of it.” 
“In spite of that unhappy marriage ?” 


“Tf it is unhappy. hy should it be ? 
Because Angélique was poor — because 
she was of lower rank than he? Must an 
unequal marriage always be an unhappy 
one ?” 

“God forbid! I called it unhappy be- 
cause it had been the means of parting a 
mother and a son. But you really think, 
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then, that a marriage to be happy need 
not be equal?” 

‘¢Ah, I suppose you think me very un- 
fashionable in my opinions ? ” 

“It is always unfashionable to be right, 
Iam afraid. For myself, I think ——” he 
paused. 

“Well?” 

“ That unfashionable marriages — those 
made in the teeth of the world —are gen- 
erally the happiest ones. Do you think 
me very romantic for a lawyer?” 

“ Well — perhaps I do, a little! I was 
afraid you were going to laugh at me.” 

“ Ah, a lawyer is not so unromantic a 
being as you may imagine. And perhaps 
he is the more apt to believe in romance’ 
even than other men, because he sees into 
the hidden depths of men’s lives: because 
he sees below the surface that society has 
laid over them. It is boys and the inexpe- 
rienced who laugh at Poetry: wise men 
know that it is poets after all who are the 
wisest of men.” 

Miss Raymond looked at him quickly. 
She felt that he was not altogether confin- 
ing himself to an abstract question. 

e saw her look, and said with studied 
abruptness — 

“ Miss Raymond — your words have 
given me a strange hope.” 

She could not but guess what was com- 
ing. Indeed for that matter she might 
have expected it long ago: and. yet even 
now she had not made up her mind as to 
her answer. She could not trust her heart, 
which, though fond of freedom and not in- 
clined to yield, was still far from being in- 
clined to be cruel. And yet, though she 
felt embarrassed, she showed no outward 
sign that she even suspected what he was 
going to say. Girls like her have a mar- 
vellous power of self-control when they 
feel themselves to hold such a situation in 
their own hands, and to be able to surren- 
der, to postpone the surrender, or not to 
surrender at all, just as they please. An- 
gélique would have driven her lover at 
once to the point at which she intended 
him to arrive: Marie would have listened 
like a timid child: but Miss Raymond lis- 
tened as all women but one in ten thou- 
sand would listen. She was excited, but 
outwardly composed : and she was equally 
prepared either to accept or to refuse. 

iE wonder whether you guess what I 
mean?” he went on. “I have long 
dreamed, without daring to hope —how 
indeed could I dare ?” — “I feel,” he con- 
tinued, after another moment, during 
which she was silent, neither aiding him 
nor preventing his saying what he had to 
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say, “that I am in no way your equal in 
the way that the world talks of equality. 
Whatever I may be now, whatever in time 
I hope to be, you are still Miss Raymond 
of New Court —a great lady, who might 
be still greater if she chose. You are 
beautiful, you are good, it is not only to 
me that you are the first of all women in 
the world. No—I do not know how to 
flatter. And I—well, I am a gentleman, 
I hope, but still a poor fellow who has to 
make his way by his own hands and brains. 
I have done something, even now: and I 
trust to do a great deal more. But in the 
course of things it must be years before I 
can become what the world would call the 
equal of Miss Raymond. How indeed 
should I ever be? I have hundreds of 
faults — no one can fight the world with 
its own weapons and not bear some marks 
of the conflict. But I am ambitious also 
—is that a fault in your eyes? And my 
ambition is to live a life that shall not be 
unworthy even of you. May your words, 
then, really give me hope: may I at least 
feel that in my battle with the world I am 
fighting not for myself but for you—that 
every battle draws me nearer to ——” 

He spoke with a seriousness that did 
admirable duty for something more. She 
was still silent: but he felt that he had tak- 
en the right line so far. It was with an 
appearance of greater confidence that he 
continued, — 

“Tam not speaking wildly. Thank 
God, you at least are not bound by the 
laws of the world! Yes—TI love you with 
allmy soul. That, at least, makes me your 
equal in the highest way of all. I do not 
a you to say to me now all that I trust 
one day to hear you say. ButI do ask you 
to tell me to live.” 





In spite of her old instinct, that refused 
to be allayed, she was strongly moved: 
for he had made love to her in the very 
way that was most calculated to move a} 
girl with no nonsense about her. He had 
talked no nonsense : he had not raved: he 
had spoken like a man, earnestly and to; 
the point. Moreover, he had claimed all 
due respect for himself, while he had yield- | 
ed ample respect to her. He had also 
avoided the grand mistake of protesting 
disinterested motives — a course which al-! 
ways has the ring of self-accusation. The 
superiority that he had conceded to her 
was no more than the superiority which a 
man may always concede to a woman 
without prejudice to his claim to be her 
master. And as she really believed in his 
superiority, she was really flattered by his 





concession; and she had lived too much 
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and too invariably in an atmosphere of 
wealth to consciously regard it as a bar to 
her being loved for herself alone. 

A woman is none the worse, however, 
for being on such occasions a little of a 
hypocrite. “Mr. Warden,” she said, draw- 
ing herself just a little farther from him — 
for he had imperceptibly advanced towards 
her — “ I— you cannot tell how much you 
have taken me by surprise ——” 

“Thope not. Have you not seen —— 


“That you cared for me, as a friend —” 
“No more than that? No, I cannot 
think that my secret, though it has been 
can have kept itself so close- 


silent, 


“ You ask me, then, to tell you —~—” 

“ That you will be my heaven, to strive 
for with all my soul.” 

This time, the higher flight was not cal- 
culated to displease. 

“ But, indeed ——” 

“T cannot think that I have spoken to 
you too suddenly. I am content to wait 
—but not without so much hope as you 
can give me now.” 

“ And if——” 

“If you give me that hope? I promise, 
by all m a to deserve it all. Only 
say that I am not quite nothing to you— 
that you are not displeased ——” 

“Displeased! It would be strange, in- 
deed, if I were not proud. But——” 

“ But what?” 

“Tt is so sudden!” 

“TI know that you must think me pre- 
sumptuous ——” 

“Indeed I do not.” 

“You give me that hope, then? If you 
but knew how I love you! ——” 

Her hesitation had really filled him with 
something like genuine warmth: but as 
his earnestness increased, so also did her 
hesitation. She was beginning to feel 
herself not quite so much mistress of the 
situation as she supposed. Indeed, if she 
had expected to play him and to land or 
not land him as she pleased, she found her- 
self mistaken: and her reason and her 
generous instincts alike acted as his strong 
allies. Nothing would please her better 
than to bestow herself and New Court 
upon a strong man who would give as 
much as he received: and his being her 
social inferior was in harmony with her 
special form of romance. It must be re- 
membered that all this occurred in days 
when English young ladies acquired that 
reputation for sentiment which in these 
they appear to be trying so hard to lose. 
And so, in so far as she found her garrison 
somewhat rebellious to her command, she 
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was not so much a hypocrite after all, 
when she pleaded that she had been taken 
by surprise. 

“May I believe you?” she asked, in 
doubt — not of the answer, but of herself. 

“T may hope, then?” 

“ This is all so strange!” 

‘ Strange — that I love you?” 

He began to feel that this trick also was 
won. “Only answer me now,” he went 
on, “so far as you may. I know that it is 
time alone that can give me all that I long 
for. But with hope — with love ——” 

“Mr. Warden—I cannot answer you 
now.” 

“ Not even to tell me not to despair ?” 

“ What man need ever despair?” she 
said at last. The final sentence had been 
wrung from her, but it had come: and 
that it was final she knew as well as he. 

He certainly knew it: and he knew also 
that she would never fail her word; nor 
would he let the opportunity slip by. 
This time he came close to her, and took 
her hand. 

“Dearest Alice — thanks!” he said, 
with that assumption of triumph that goes 
far to bring about the triumph that it 
assumes, and with just enough warmth of 
manner to show that he knew what he 
had gained. “It will now be the work of 
my whole life to make myself worthy of 
being the happiest man on earth. I need 
press you no more at present —it .is 
enough that you know me to be yours for 
ever. When shall I see you again? To- 
morrow? But it must be soon, for I shall 
have to leave London for a few days— 
and then ——” 

But what was to “ere then he was 
not permitted to say. He had reached his 
point just in time; for the footman just 
then entered the room and handed Miss 
Raymond another card. 

“Mrs. Lester?” she said. “Show her 
up at once. Excuse me,” she said, again 
turning to Warden, who looked annoyed. 
“Tt is only Angélique, who wishes to see 
me at once.” 

“Shall I go? And about to-morrow ?” 

Angélique entered. If circumstances 
had altered Barton for the better, her they 
had proportionately altered for the worse. 
She was dressed carelessly, and looked 
anxious, and worn, and ill. So different 
did she look from her usual self that Miss 
Raymond, pre-occupied as she was, ob- 
served it as soon as she entered. 

“My dear Angélique,” exclaimed the 
latter, embracing her. “Is anything the 
matter —has anything happened —have 
you heard anything about ie?” 
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Angélique recognized the presence of 
Warden by a look only, which he acknowl- 
edged by a slight bow. He did not think 
it necessary to go away, as Miss Raymond 
had not yet answered his last question: 
and he thought he might F gn learn 
something if he stayed. He was not in 
the least afraid of Mrs. Lester, but still 
she might have come to indulge in a little 
more of the wild talk with which she had 
lately favoured him, and he preferred that 
she should do so while he was by. 

“ Happened!” she exclaimed, “ Oh, Miss 
Raymond, everything seems to happen 
now that is strange. I saw Hugh yester- 
day —after he had been with you. He 
then left me — and since then I have not 
seen him —him, who had never left me for 
an hour without my knowing where he 
was.” 

“Nor heard from him ?” 

“Not a word till I got this note an hour 
ago. You know all that has happened, do 
you not? What does it mean?” 

“Am I to read it?” asked Miss Ray- 
mond, taking an open letter which Angé- 
lique held out to her. 

“Tf you would ——’ 

She took the letter to the window and 
read, while Warden leaned against the 
mantelpiece, and Angélique threw herself 
into an easy-chair in an attitude of despair 
which looked to him theatrical, but was in 
reality genuine. For the first time she 
permitted herself to be natural before the 
eyes of a man: but, even so, the force of 
habit gave to her very naturalness an arti- 
ficial guise. 

The letter was by no means long: but 
it seemed to take a long time-to read. 
When Miss Raymond had finished, — 

“This reads strangely indeed!” she 
said, returning to Angélique, who rose 
from her chair. “This from Hugh? It is 
impossible —there must surely be some 
mistake — some misunderstanding ™ 

Angélique shook her head. “'To leave 
me so!” was all slie could say in answer. 

“And there is no clue to where he is 
gone?” 

“None. As you see, the letter is not even 
dated. And if you do not know ——” 

“T? How should any one, if not you?” 
She paused, and then said, hesitatingly, — 

“ Perhaps Mr. Warden could advise us? 
Have you any objection——” 

Angélique shot at Warden a fierce look 
full of meaning, which seemed to say, “ Is 
it possible that you can be at the bottom 
of this also?” But she was in a mood to 
catch at straws: and if he did know any- 
thing the extent of his knowledge and of his 
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influence in the matter could only be ascer- 
tained by her avoiding any appearance of 
mistru3t or reserve. Of course she did not 
reason this out: but she was by instinct a 
diplomatist, and she felt that, for once, she 
could afford to be open, if it was only be- 
cause for once she had nothing to conceal. 

“Tf I can be of any service,” he said, an- 
swering her look by one of deprecation. 
“May 1?” and as she was still silent, he 
took the letter from Miss Raymond and 
read to himself as follows :— 


**Tam on the point of leaving England for 
ever. I will not distress you with my reasons. 
You will have seen as well as I that our remain- 
ing together after what has passed between us 
would be wrong. I have had a hard lesson: but 
it must be borne. I will only say that I will 
stand in your way no more. Perhaps you will 
soon be rid of me altogether: any way, I must 
relieve you of me so farasI can. If you only 
knew how [ loved you — how [ trusted you — 
from what a dre:m you have woke me! And 
even now, if any prospects were before me such 
as you would care to share, you should still 
share them. But to condemn you to share such 
as I have is out of the question now : I must not 
give you cause to complain that you are tied for 
life to a stupid fellow who has shown himself un- 
able to help himself — much less you — or that 
[ am so selfish a cur as to force myself upon one 
to whom my love is only a thing to be used and 
despised. Even if I were willing to lose my own 
self-respect and to deserve to lose that of others, 
I must not be so base and cruel to you. For 
your sake [ wish that our marriage could be 
dissolved : but as that cannot be, I must be 
content with now doing for you the little that is 
possible, and with trying to forget how I have 
loved you, if ITcan. You shall be burdened no 
more with one whom you do not love, and 
who only drags you down. Good-bye — and 
may you be as happy in your own way as I 
wished to make you in mine. 

‘*Huen Lester.” 


Warden read it once again : even he was 
surprised: and even Angélique, who 
watched him narrowly, could not but ad- 
mit that his surprise was unaffected. She 
could not see the one momentary flash of 
triumph that came into his eyes when he 
found fate thus fighting for him indeed. 

“The scoundrel!” he exclaimed aloud. 
Angélique’s eyes also flashed for a moment 
—she had learned many things from her 
desolation of the morning, and the letter 
had wounded her soul just where it was 
opening —just where it was beginning to 
draw a new and strange life from its very 
desolation. “No, Mrs. Lester,” he went 
on, “I do not ask your pardon for so 
speaking of one who, though he is called 
your husband, is for that very reason all 
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the more a scoundrel. So this is the price 
of Miss Clare’s forgiveness! ‘T'ake my ad- 


vice, Mrs. Lester — let him go.” 

Miss Raymond stared with amazement. 
. “You think ——” she began. 

“Ts it not plain enough? Hugh has had 
to choose between his wife and Earl’s 
Dene: and he has acted prudently.” 

And so indeed it seemed. But Miss 
Raymond was not easily satisfied when she 
was called upon to condemn. 

“ But — Angélique,” she said, “surely 
there must be something : he seems to al- 
lude to something that you must under- 
stand ——” 

“ But,” said Warden, “she is his wife — 
and he deserts her in his prosperity. For 
my part, I find the mystery only too plain.” 

“But have you no idea of what he 
means?” asked Miss Raymond again of 
Angélique. 

“ None — none in the least. And if you 
cannot help me ——” 

“ Ah, we will help you,” said Warden, 
“never fear. Lester will not disappear, I 
fancy, for very long. By leaving England, 
I take it, he means London: and by ‘for 
ever,’ perhaps as much as a month. The 
heir of Earl’s Dene is not likely to be an 
exile.” 

“ And what do you advise ? ” asked Miss 
Raymond. 

He considered for a moment, and then 
drew himself up. 

“T said I would come to you to-morrow,” 
he said. “ But now —I will do something 
else first. Yes, Mrs. Lester —I am selfish 
enough to welcome this opportunity of be- 
ing able to prove to you also that I am a 
better friend to you and to yours than I 
fear you have taken me for. You shall be 
righted— never fear. And then?” he 
asked, as he turned once more to Miss 
Raymond. 

Angélique was mystified and confused. 
She had had good cause to mistrust War- 
den: and she had no reason to place more 
confidence in him now. But her strength 
and clearness of purpose seemed to have 
left her: she had lost the game and her 
head at the same time. Besides, she was 
very unlike her old mistress in the matter 
of unwillingness to suspect evil: accordin 
to her reading of human nature in genera 
Warden's opinion of Hugh’s conduct was 
natural and probable enough, and she felt, 
though as yet vaguely, that her own had 
rendered his only too excusable. If she 
could only communicate once more with 
Hugh by any means, she made a sort of 
unconscious vow that she would throw to 
the winds the very remnant of her old 
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ambition, and be to him as he would have 


her be. It wasnot that she had become 
less ambitious: but she had begun to 
wake to other needs. 

“ And as to Lester,” Warden continued, 
“T think his whereabouts are very discov- 
erable. One ought not to be a lawyer for 
nothing. I will set about this business at 
once —so now, dear Miss Raymond, good- 
bye till right is done at last. Then we will 
meet again.” 

And so, having bent over her hand, he 
set out like a knight-errant to deserve the 
lady of his love by protecting distressed 
damsels and doing justice upon their op- 
pressors. He almost regretted that for 
once he had to thank Fortune for favours 
freely bestowed, and not wrested from her 
by his own strength and skill. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Crertarmnsty Warden had not spoken 
without book when he said that Hugh 
would not prove undiscoverable, at least 
by him. 

Nature often appears in mourning robes : 
but perhaps her aspect is never more sug- 
gestive of sadness than when a windless 
winter morning rises in mist upon a long, 
level waste of sand, upon which the sea, 
looking as though it would be in a rage if 
it could, comes rolling in from the far dis- 
tance, its miles of expanse apparently con- 
centrated in a horizon line of white fringed 
with a black streak which, contrary to all 
ordinary rules of contrast, looks all the 
blacker for being set against a dark-grey 
sky. Sucha morning is the very expres- 
sion of all that is dismal and dreary. A 
low sandy shore has no claim to that gran- 
deur which, upon a bolder coast, ennobles 
and sublimates what is drear: there is no 
roar of the sea, no grand steadfastness of 
rocks to raise the soul above the uniform 
level of dull, unbroken melancholy. It 
was to a - like this upon that Picard 
coast which has seen so many meetings 
between hostile nations and private foes, 
that Hugh came to keep his appointment 
with his former friend. 

It was his second appointment of the 
kind: and a man’s second duel is a very 
different kind of thing from his first. This 
time he had to go out, not with the elation 
of boyish courage, ready to dare all things 
for the sake of nothing, but with the sen- 
sation of deliberately doing what he would 
have avoided doing if it had been possible, 
and with a kind of resigned patience as to 
what the issue might be. He had no in- 


tention either of killing or of being killed : 
but, at the same time, he had no intention 
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of turning the duel into a farce by firing 
in the air. 

His opponent, however, was not yet 
upon the ground. He had reached Calais 
only the night before, and, having lain 
awake all night, of course fell sound asleep 
towards morning, and did not wake till 
nearly the hour fixed for the meeting. 
Presently, however, Major Andrews ap- 
peared, but alone. 

“ Ah?” he said: “good morning, Lester. 
Bong jour, Mossiou. hat? Is not War- 
den here? I was to meet him on the 
ground.” 

Félix shrugged his shoulders. 
haps he has mistaken the place.” 

“Impossible. We walked down here 
last night. By Jove, it’s cold!” 

“ He will doubtless be here immediate- 
ly,” said Hugh, who doubted no man’s 
courage, and had no reason to doubt War- 
den’s. “You came over last night, didn’t 
you? Was there any news in town?” 

“Oh, nothing particular. A pinch of 
snuff? Let me see, though—our friend 
-* have to fight for his seat, after 
a hag 

“ Warden?” 

“Yes. Ofcourse he’s full of it: or else 
I shouldn’t know much about a place like 
Denethorp, of course.” 

“ And who with?” asked Hugh, with 
interest. “Not Prescotagain? I thought 
he’d retired.” 

“It is Prescot, though. He seems to be 
a deep fellow, Prescot. I know him a lit- 
tle, you know, in town. Between our- 
selves, I shouldn’t wonder if he’d got an 
inkling of this affair, and so thought it 
might be as well not to be out of the 
field.” 

Hugh was silent. At last he asked, — 

“ Are you sure of this?” 

“As one of these pistols. Warden 
showed me a copy of his address — Radi- 
cal, by Jove, to the backbone! Those sort 
of fellows ought to be hung, every man of 
‘em. By George, Lester, you may bring 
in the Radical after all! And you a good 
Tory too!” 

ugh’s face fell. Major Andrews had 
intended to make a joke: but many a true 
word is spoken in jest. 

It was not for more than a minute that 
he spoke. “Have you the address with 
you ?” he asked, very gravely. 

“ No — but Warden has.” 

“ And does he pledge himself to go to 
the poll?” 

“Not exactly. But he says that circum- 


“ Per- 





stances may very likely induce him to — 
and I think you and I can pretty well 
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ess what he means. He knows you can 

it pretty straight if you please.” 

“Félix,” said Hugh, “come here. No 
one,” he went on, “ will think the worse 
of me, I know, if I propose that this meet- 
ing of ours should be postponed till after 
the contest. I know something of Dene- 
thorp politics: and if anything should 
happen to-day, Prescot would walk over, 
and would keep the seat for ever.” 

“Hm!” said the Major. “For my part, 
I should like the affair to be put off for 
good and all. We shall have to risk los- 
ing a seat to the Radicals.” 

“Couldn’t we make some arrangement 
of the kind?” 

“ Or'suppose you arrange to fire in the 
air, and have it over comfortably ?” 

“Tfear not. It is too serious a business, 
and has gone too far. But Warden must 
go to the poll and win — that is certain.” 

Major Andrews looked at his watch 
rather uneasily. 

“ But what can he be doing?” he asked. 
“ This is one of the few occasions when a 
man is bound to be punctual. I will walk 
towards the inn, if you will excuse me, 
and then we will continue our conversa- 
tion.” 

But just then Warden’s figure was seen 
in the distance hurrying along the sands, 
and in a few minutes he joined them. 

He bowed both to Hugh and Félix. He 
was very pale, and it was obvious that he 
was in a high state of nervousness. 

“How can I apologize for having kept 
you waiting?” he said. “I overslept my- 
self — and that is no excuse, I know.” 

The Major took him aside. 

“You have walked too fast,” he said: 
“you had better be quiet for five minutes. 
Lester has proposed to me — certainly in 
a most honourable manner—that we 
should put off this affair till the election is 
over. For my own part, at the last 
moment, I should suggest that it be put 
off altogether. But what do you think of 
his proposal ? ” 

Warden considered for a moment. 

“You surprise me a little,” he answered. 
“Tt cannot be put off altogether, as you 
know, without my owning myself in the! 
wrong, which I cannot do, of course. 
as for postponing it, that is equally impos- 
sible, as it seems to me. We are all here 
and ready, and we may as well have it 
over.” 

“But Mr. Lester has made his offer en- 
tirely on your account.” 

“I am much obliged to him. But I 
could not think of putting you, on my 





account, to such inconvenience.” 
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“T think you are wrong, Warden. You 
are in my hands, you know, and it is for 
me and for Mr. Créville to decide.” 

“ Scarcely, I think. You have probably 
seen enough to have gathered that the real 
cause of our quarrel is and must remain 
entirely private. That being so, the mode 
in which this meeting is arranged must 
also to some extent E. less a matter for 
friends than usual. Our quarrel must be 
decided in this way sooner or later: and 
the sooner the better.” 

“Tt seems to me that you make my posi- 
tion rather a nominal one.” 

-“ Not at all. Besides, Mr. Créville is in 
precisely the same position.” 

“ Then let us hear what Mr. Créville has 
to say.” 

“You may talk to him if you please.” 

“And you will put yourself in our 
hands ?” 

“TI shall certainly refuse to leave this 
place until the affair is arranged —and 
that, as I have told you, can only be in one 
way.” 

< You are scarcely acting according to 
rule.” 

“On the contrary, I am quite in rule.” 

“T think not.” 


“But Ido. And so——” 
on cannot act for you with my hands 
tied.” 


“I do not ask you to do that. The 
affair is out of your hands so far as negoti- 
ation is concerned. I consider it almost 
an additional insult on the part of Mr. 
Lester to ask for a postponement now. I 
cannot consent to have been forced to 
fight, to have been actually brought at the 
extremest personal inconvenience to the 
ground, and then to be sent back again 
with it hanging over my head still. A 
man who is as prompt to quarrel as Mr. 
Lester should be equally prompt to bring 
his quarrel to the end. You remember 
the advice of Polonius, no doubt. And 
this proposal is not out of consideration to: 
myself, I assure you. You know that he 
and Prescot are old personal enemies, as 
well as political opponents: and it would 
be gall and wormwood to him to see Pres- 
cot returned for Denethorp.” 

“Tf that is so — why, then, certainly —” 

“Why, what else can it be? He has 
quarrelled with Prescot, he has quarrelled 
with his aunt, and he has quarrelled with 
me. His conduct during the last election 
makes it simply ridiculous for him to pro- 
fess to act on public grounds — and of what 
personal interest can the Denéthorp elec- 
tion be to him now, except so far as he can 
prevent the return of one enemy now and 
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of another hereafter? He won his own 
election by yom instead of votes, as you 
know; and I presume he does not wish to 
have been under fire in vain. His sparing 
me to-day will prevent Prescot’s return 
now, and you may be very sure that so 
professed a duellist will not spare me when 
my seat is won; and he knows that a third 
contest Prescot will hardly care to stand.” 

“Certainly your view alters the case. 
Mossiou Créville, I fear the affair must go 
on.” 

“ Assuredly, Monsieur le Major. We 
are quite ready.” 

“T have something to say,” said Hugh. 
“If Warden chooses to risk losing this 
election, Ido not. I insist upon a post- 
ponement; and I will do —< on this 
occasion to let him run the risk. It will be 
quite useless to go on, for I shall fire in the 
air.” 

“ That is absurd,” said Warden angrily. 
“This must go on, and go on now. Major 
Andrews agrees with me; and, if I am not 
mistaken, Mr. Créville also. You may fire 
into the sea, if you like, but you must do 
so at your own peril. I bind myself to 
nothing. You know that what is between 
us must not end in a farce.” 

“Exactly so,” Hugh answered. “And 
so why go on with what must end in a farce 
now?” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Major Andrews, 
“that when friends are disregarded and 
kept in the dark, the best thing they can 
do is to retire.” 

“And it seems to me,” said Warden,” 
“that Mr. Lester has become exceedingly 
anxious that the affair should end in a farce 
not only now but altogether.” 

It was nothing less than an accusation 
of cowardice, which Hugh’s position, as the 
champion of the family honour, rendered it 
impossible for him to pass by without put- 
ting himself in the wrong for good and all. 
The Major also, who began to find his own 
situation rather a false one, felt angry. 
His definition of gentlemanly conduct was 
perhaps rather conventional: but it dis- 
tinctly excluded the passage of insults 
upon the ground. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, not displeased 
with an excuse for washing his hands of 
the business, “I will wish you a good 
morning. I did not come to be present at 
a duel of words: when I want that, I can 
go to Billingsgate.” And he turned to go. 

“ Stop,” said Hugh. “After what War- 
den has just said there is nothing more to 
say.” 

“I think not either,” said the Major: 
“and so I will say nothing more, — good 
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morning. [think my friend has managed 
to put himself in the wrong —and if I am 
ever asked about it I shall say so.” 

“Tam much obliged to you,” said Hugh: 
“but I must not give you the trouble. 
Oblige me by remaining and acting for Mr. 
Warden still. If anything should happen, 
both of us may be in need of some one to 
speak of it with authority.” 

“To oblige you then, Mr. Lester. Mos- 
siou Créville, let us proceed to business. 
You will stand at twenty paces; and you 
know the signal. I will give it, and then 
you will both fire.” 

The ground was measured, and the oppo- 
nents took their places. Hugh was per- 
fectly calm, and he quite made up his mind 
as to what he ought and what he therefore 
intended todo. Warden was equally de- 
termined, in a way ; but, though outwardly 
calm and steady, was far from being really 
self-possessed. For, though determined in 
the sense of having made up his mind not 
to lose his opportunity, he was anything 
but certain as to how his opportunity was 
to be used. 

About one second had now to elapse be- 
fore the signal was given. 

Such seconds often seem an eternity ; but 
to Hugh it did not seem long. He was 
still, disinherited as he was, the avowed 
and conscious champion of the right and 
of the honour of Earl’s Dene: he was in 
the position of some exiled prince, who still 
regards himself, though no others so regard 
him, as representing the rights and the 
honour of the country which has deposed 
him. He was bound in honour to receive 
his opponent’s fire; but he was equally 
bound in duty not to let his opponent re- 
ceive his own. An accident to Warden 
would more than probably destroy for ever 
the political prestige of Earl’s Dene that it 
was his duty to support as much as its hon- 
our. Because he had lost his rights he was 
not in revenge to throw off his duties. He 
would have preferred to fight under cir- 
cumstances that left him free to aim as he 
pleased: but that could not be helped now. 

Warden knew what was in Hugh’s mind 
as plainly as if he read it in an open book. 
But the second seemed to him immeasus- 
urably long. He scarcely knew what to 
do. . The temptation to take advantage of 
so marvellous an opportunity was almost 
too great to resist, for his opponent was 
practically standing unarmed before him: 
and yet, for once, he would not unwillingly 
have owed a little to fortune. At last his 
familiar devil, his one idea for which he 
had so long plotted and ventured, threw 
itself into the scale. He fixed his eyes — 
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upon those of Hugh, and felt a sort of fas- 
cination that was almost a presentiment of 
what was tocome. Indeed he was scarcely 
his own master, even as it was less Faust 
who held the sword than Mephistopheles 
who guided it that slew Valentine. It is 
not during such instants that impulse has 
time to become self-conscious; and who 
shall say that under such circumstances 
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any man is quite responsible for what he 
may or may not do? 

“ One — two — three!” counted the 
major deliberately ; and the white handker- 
chief fell upon the sand. Hugh threw up 
his hand above his head; and two shots, 
with scarcely the smallest interval between 
them, rang with a muffled sound through 
the mist. 





A Sream Army.— Mr. Henry Bessemer, | 


further suggests a thin steel mantlet in front of 


whose name is identified with a well-known | the machine, to protect it and the gunner from 


process of steel manufacture, has conceived the | 


idea of strengthening our defences by an ‘* aux- 
iliary steam army,’’ which would have at least 
this recommendation for the economists — that 
it would cost comparatively little to create, could 


be cheaply worked in time of war, and during | 


peace would require neither rations, clothes, nor 
pay. His idea is to have a steam fire-engine 
throwing a shower of bullets instead of water. 
A steam fire-engine can throw 181 3-4 lb.— 
representing 2,540 Enfield rifle bullets—to a 
vertical height of one mile every minute, with a 
consumption of about 5 lb. of coal and three 
gallons of water. These bullets would not re- 
quire to be made up into cartridges, are inde- 
structible either by rain in the open field or 
damp in cellars, and can be easily conveyed 
without fear of explosion. An increase in the 
weight of the projectile would increase both its 
range and force, and 2 oz. bullets might be 
used for a long range, being propelled at the 
rate of 1,000 a minute. A machine with three 
parallel barrels could throw 2 oz. shot at long 
range from the centre barrel, and 1 oz. shot 
(2,000 a minute) at short range from the side 
barrels. 

We certainly have (says Mr. Bessemer) in the 
steam fire-engine the irre’ _— proof of great pro- 
—_— power, with steam of only 150 Ib. pressure. 

uch steam would rush into the atmosphere at a ve- 
locity exceeding 1,900 ft. per second. Now, a 2 oz. 
lead ball _—_ a transverse area of 6 of a square 
inch, and consequently steam of 150 Ib. -pressure 
would puainge on it with a force equal to 90 Ib. As 
the weight of the ball is only 2 0z., we have a power 
equal to 720 times the work to be performed. It is 
fair to infer that under proper arrangements the 
bullet will acquire nearly the velocity of the issuin 
steam ; but suppose that in practice it falls short o 
this velocity by some 300 feet per second, we should 
still have an initial velocity of 1,600 ft. per second 
as compared with the 1,100 ft. or 1,200 ft. per sec- 
ond, which is the ordinary velocity of projectiles 
from the Armstrong gun. 


An apparatus of this kind could be con- 
structed far less costly and complicated than 
the ordinary steam fire-engine. Mr. Bessemer 
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the enemy’s fire; ‘‘ universal motion ’’ for the 
delivery tube, which could be directed on all 
sides as easily as the jet of a fire-engine; and the 
combination of this system with that of the 
Edinburgh traction engine; which if fitted as a 
bullet-throwing machine would not only travel 
over the common road without horses, but would 
find its way over very rough ground, would 
convey stores of any kind to other machines, 
and, in addition to its own fuel and water, 
would carry 100,000 bullets for its own use. 
Pall Mall Gazette, 


TuRre hundred bags of a remarkable-looking 
seed, new to British commerce, have recently 
been brought into this country as an oil seed; 
they were shipped from Lisbon to Liverpool, 
but are believed by the Liverpool merchants 
into whose hands they have been delivered to 
have come originally from the east coast of Af- 
rica. Mozambique is, in all probability, the 
port from whence they were first shipped, see- 
ing that they are the seeds of Telfairia pedata, 
a tall climbing cucurbitaceous plant, native of 
the coast opposite Zanzibar. These seeds have 
somewhat the colour and appearance of almonds, 
but they are flat, nearly circular, and about 
1 1-2 inches across; they are covered with a 
very closely reticulated net-work of woody fibre, 
and the kernel is about the colour and hardness 
of that of a Brazil nut and contains a large 
quantity of oil, which is probably intended for 
use in this country as a culinary oil. The ker- 
nels, however, are of a rank, bitter taste, 
though they are stated in books to be as sweet 
asalmonds. The fruit is very large, and is said 
frequently to contain as many as 250 seeds. Two 
species only are known of the genus, the one 
under consideration and 7’. occidentalis, native 
of the opposite or West Coast of Africa. 

Nature, 
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From Saint Pauls. 
LOUIS XIV. AS A MATCHMAKER. 


Iris the year 1688, the forty-sixth year 
of the reign of Louis XIV., the fiftieth of 
his life, and the third of his marriage with 
Madame de Maintenon. The “Grand 
Monarque ” has still twenty-six years to 
—_ He is still in the prime of his age, 
and of the glory and greatness of that 
wonderful court; a glory and greatness 
which were preparing the way for the ter- 
rible catastrophe which arrived, pede claudo, 
just about a hundred years later ;— pre- 
paring for it, and causing it, just as surely 
and in due course of things as April show- 
ers prepare for May flowers. “The war” 
in the Low Countries and on the Rhine is 
going on of course. “The war in the Low 

ountries ” is a part of the ordinary course 
of things. The gallants of the court went 
to join the army at the spring opening of 
each campaign, much as men go to the 
grouse-shooting and deer-stalking when 
the London season is over. ' Everything is 
suspended during the unpleasant time of 
the year. The troops go into winter quar- 
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ters; and the courtier soldiers betake 
themselves with all speed back again to 
Versailles. 

A very wonderful court was that of the 


“Grand Monarque,” at Versailles; and a 
very wonderful life was that which Louis 
XIV. had made for himself in the midst of 
it: —a court and a life of which writers 
may write almost ad infinitum, and readers 
may still read and find matter of interest 
in their reading. And the more one reads 
the more clearly one has brought home to 
one the fact that the great and main char- 
acteristic of that extraordinary pageant 
was its hollowness, and the absolute cer- 
tainty that the whole concern must, at no 
very distant day, collapse, and bury in its 
ruins all those whose lives were in it and 
of it. There is, probably, no period nor 
phase of social life recorded by history in 
which there was so much of falseness, — 
in which sham had so large and reality so 
small a share. 

And one curious result of this general 
element of false-seeming and lives passed 
among appearances and mere simulacra of 
things, is that what little scattered frag- 
ments of reality are to be descried among 
the appearances, took strange and distort- 
ed forms; became eccentric, as it is called, 
as naturally enough they might where no 
centre of reality was, — seemed very incon- 
venablement,phenomenal to the phantasma- 

oric world across which they dashed with 
aging solidity ; while for us the record 
of them casts a variety of queer cross- 
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lights on the motley galantee-show, and 
amuses us by the unexpectedness of effects 
produced on the denizens of that paint- 
and-buckram life. 

Here is the record of one such isolated 
bit of hard and strong reality, and of the 
strange results it produced, gathered 
mainly from the inexhaustible stores of 
that most industrious and prolific of noble 
authors, Saint-Simon. It will serve to 
show us some of the leading figures of the 
phantasmagoria in lights which probably 
will be new to most readers. 

“There are in most courts,” says the 
veteran courtier-duke, “certain singular 
personages, who, without power of intelli- 
gence, without distinguished birth, with- 
out connections, and without meritorious 
services, make their way into familiarity 
with all that is most brilliant there, and 
force, one does not know how, all the 
world to count them for something.” 

Whether Saint-Simon was the first to 
make this remark may be doubted; but 
he unquestionably has not been the last. 
There have been instances of similar “sin- 
gular personages” in more recent courts 
than that of Louis XIV., who have given 
rise to similar observations by writers 
who had no idea of plagiarizing the re- 
marks of the old memoir writer. We 
have seen exactly the same things said of 
Beau Brummel; and the reader’s memory 
will probably suggest to him sundry 
others of whom they might with equal 
justice be said. And doubtless the re- 
mark, that the phenomenon is to be ex- 
plained by constenwions yet more unfa- 
vourable to the great, whose weaknesses 
and follies make the success of such para- 
sites possible, than to the “singular per- 
sonages ” themselves, is as far from being 
new. 

It would be doing injustice, however, to 
Louis d’Oger, Marquis de Civoie, to place 
him altogether in the same category with 
Beau Brummel and his peers. The Duc 
de Saint-Simon (Duc et Pair de France) 
from the magnificent height of his own 
sublime rank, which he is said to have 
worshipped with an intensity of self-rever- 
ence approaching to mania, may say of 
Cavoie that he was a man of “no birth; ” 
and as such probably he was considered 
at Versailles. But far away in distant 
Picardy he was deemed a nobleman of 
ancient lineage. He was the Marquis 
Cavoie. And the fact, that Saint-Simon 
calls him a man sans naissance distinguée, 
throws a curiously instructive light on the 
notions of such matters that prevailed in 
the corrt of Versailles. It was by no 
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means that his marquisate counted for 
nothing. It rendered him the fellow-crea- 
ture of the population of Versailles cour- 
tiers. It made many things possible for 
him which would, but for it, have been im- 
possible. It was possible for the king to 
speak to him, even in (éfe-d-‘éte. It was 
possible to conceive the notion of his be- 





—in the seventeenth or the nineteenth 
century. He was one of the handsomest 
men of his time. And moreover, like 
that other “singular personage,” to whom 
the aptness of Saint-Simon’s description 
tempted us to compare him somewhat un- 
justly, he was noted as being the best- 
dressed man about the court. Added to 


ing insulted, and of the necessity of “ giv- | this, he had a special reputation in an- 


ing him the satisfaction of a gentleman.” 
It was possible for him to hold a commis- 
sion in the army. He was, in short, reall 


looked upon by all the courtier worl >| 
from the king downwards, as a human be-| 


ing having certain rights, and of the same 
species, at least, as themselves. All this 
was due to his marquisate,—his gentle 
blood, as we should say. But naissance 
distinguée was quite another matter. 

It is also rather curious to observe, that 
Saint-Simon calls this “singular person- 
age” a man sans services. Now Cavoie 
had distinguished himself considerably in 
the wars, — “in the Low Countries” of 
course, —so much so that he had gained 
the special regard of Turenne, and that 
upon one occasion, when it was erroneous- 
ly supposed that he had been killed, maj- 
esty itself condescended to remark, on 
hearing it, “ Ah, how sorry Turenne will 
be!” Clearly, according to our notions, it 
could not have been said of this man that 
he had “seen no service.” What could 
Saint-Simon have meant, then, when he 
said of him that he was sans services? He 
must have meant that the “singular per- 
sonage ” had never been honoured by any 
appointment, —to stand behind the king’s 
chair;— to hand the royal shirt to the 
groom of the chambers, who handed it to 
the first lord in waiting, who put it over 
the sacred shoulders, when majesty donned 
itself; —to tell the gold stick to tell the 
silver stick to tell the usher to tell the 

age to tell the valet to tell the cook that 

inner might be served ; or, in short, any 
of those “charges ” about the royal person 
or household which really did ennoble a 
man, and give him some claims on the 
country. These were the “services ” 
which Cavoie had not rendered, and the 
absence of which made it so strange that 
he should have pushed his fortunes at 
court. That he should have been knocked 
about, and risked life and limb away down 
in the Low Countriés, was very little to 
the purpose. 

One recommendation, however, Cavoie 
had, which his want of distinguished birth 


and want of services could not deprive 
him of,—a recommendation which is 
equally available in the court or the camp, 





other line, which perhaps was no less use- 
ful to him. He was notorious as one of 
the greatest duellists of the day; and the 
renown which attached to this character 
was not a little enhanced by the circum- 
stance that all duelling was severely pro- 
hibited by Louis XIV. His many affairs 
of this sort had acquired for him the sobri- 
quet of “Le Brave Cavoie, —a distinction 
which his really gallant conduct “in the 
Low Countries” would never have suf- 
ficed to obtain for him. He was withal, as 
Saint-Simon, whose testimony on such a 
point was worth having, assures us, a 
thoroughly upright, honourable, and hon- 
est man;—which made his success at 
court all the more singular and unac- 
countable. 

He did not remain to the end of his ca- 
reer “ without service,” for he was at last 
made “Grand Maréchal des Logis de la 
Maison du Roi;” and “the romance 
which was the means of obtaining this ap- 
pointment for him,” says Saint-Simon, 
“ deserves not to be forgotten.” 

There was in those same days at the 
court of Versailles a certain emoiselle 
de Coetlogon, in the capacity of one of the 
maids of honour of the Queen Marie 
Thérése. She was a Breton, as is evident 
from her name, and belonged to a noble 
family, which, like so many others of that 
sea-bound province, had distinguished it- 
self in the naval service. Now this poor 


Bretonne old maid seems to have been a’ 


sort of butt at the court. She was very 
plain; and what naturally added to the 
absurdity of her position and character, 
she was known and admitted to be thor- 
oughly discreet and virtuous. Further, 
she was, as Saint-Simon testifies, simple- 
minded, very good-natured, and, though 
not a little laughed at, really much liked 
au fond.- 

if can hardly be doubted that poor 
Coetlogon, as they called her, was some- 
what out of place at Versailles. eer 4 


her poverty made acceptable to her a life 
which, with the exception of a nunnery, 
was pretty well the only convenable one 


that a penniless and fatherless noble giri 
could find. Brittany is a very poor prov- 
ince; its nobles are for the most part 
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equally so. Nor are they a courtly race. 


Probably they are less fitted for such an! 
| ingénuité of the poor Bretonne lady’s love. 


atmosphere as that of Versailles than the 
a of any other of the a of 

rance. They are a haughty, retiring, 
very headstrong and tenacious race, whose 
pride has more of shyness and less of 
vanity in it than French pride usually has. 
They are, moreover, a more imaginative 
and more poetical people than the French 
of other provinces, especially of the south, 
are, — far more likely to become dominated 
by some ruling idea or master-passion, and 
to hold it with unalterable bull-dog perti- 
nacity to the death. 

It is easy to picture to ourselves the 

oor Bretonne maid of honour amid that 

rilliant crowd of, for the most part, 
utterly worthless men and women, stiff, un- 
gainly, proud, shy, virtuous, obstinate, 
hard-mouthed, the universal butt, yet liked 
for her genuine simplicity and good-nature. 
Easy to picture that to, ourselves, and not 
difficult to imagine the intensity of the 
amusement and delight at the court when 
it was known that “La Coetlogon” had 
fallen desperately, irremediably, hopelessly 
in love with the brilliant Cavoie! 

Though infinitely magnificent, it was im- 
possible for inmates not to feel and admit 
that the court of the Grand Monarque was 
a rather dull one. And it was rare that 
the intensely regulated monotony of their 
lives was diversified by such a bit of fun as 
poor Coetlogon’s grande passion. It was a 
veritable — and, before the play 
was played out, produced some scenes the 
like of which had never heen seen before, 
or was likely to be seen again, in those lat- 
itudes. 

Coetlogon’s pride was not of that nature 
which constrained her to let concealment 
feed on her patched and painted cheek. 
She gloried in her passion, and in nowise 
attempted to conceal it either from the 
object of it or from any one else. “She 
made,” “0 Saint-Simon, “all the ad- 
vances on her side. Cavoie was cruel, and 
sometimes even brutal. He was, in truth, 
bored to death by the unhappy lady’s love 
for him.” Coetlogon’s unquenchable ado- 
ration and Cavoie’s cruelty became the 
talk of the whole court. It was an inex- 
haustible source of amusement to watch 
the ways and manners of both the lady 
and the gentlemen —her coquetries, her 
timid but avowed adoration, her despair ; 
— his annoyance, his attempts to escape, his 
consciousness of ridicule. 

So delightfully amusing a comedy had 
not been presented on those for the most 
part desperately dreary boards for many a 
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day. The courtiers, male and female, 
laughed till they cried again at the 


But on the whole the general feeling seems 
to have been that Cavoie was very ill-na- 
tured not to respond to so strong and so 
constant a passion. Why should he not 
marry her, since she desired it so very 
much? She was of gentle blood. There 
could be no really good reason for refus- 
ing to gratify the poor thing. Why should 
he not marry her ? x 

At last the chattering, mingled with 
guffaws, became so loud, that it was im- 
possible for the king and queen not to be- 
come aware of what was going on. Maj- 
esty laughed, like all the rest of the world. 
And it was a grand thing at Versailles,— 
a benefit for which all the court world 
were thankful,— when anything occurred, 
or could be invented, which could move 
majesty to laughter. Few human beings 
probably have ever passed so many min- 
utes in wishing that the hour for the set- 
ting of the sun were come as did Louis 
XIV. Few such desperately dreary and 
weary lives have been led, it may be hoped, 
in this sublunary world. And anything 
that could amuse the monarch for a pass- 
ing minute was a benefit to all thoce 
around him. Majesty was amused at the 
Coetlogon loves, and at the insensibility of 
the loved one. Majesty also, like all the rest 
of the world, seems to have thought that 
the case was a hard one. Mentem morta- 
lia tangunt! even beneath all the superin- 
cumbent masses of horsehair and embroid- 
ered wrappages that make up the eidolon 
of a Grand Monarque. 

Both the king and the queen conde- 
scended to tell Cavoie that he was cruel; 
that he ought to take pity upon poor 
Coetlogon, and not refuse her so small a 
matter as marriage, since she had set her 
heart upon it. 

Cavoie, however, could not ype see it. 
Of course it was a very grand and grat- 
ifying thing that majesty should conde- 
scend to have and to express a wish as to 
such a matter as his — Cavoie’s — domes- 
tic arrangements. But majesty had, upon 
more than one former occasion dropped 
vague but benevolent hints as to the pur- 
pose of doing something for the definitive 
settlement of the Cavoie fortunes on a 
footing somewhat more in fitting accord- 
ance with the personal position occupied 
by the handsome courtier at Versailles 
than that on which they at present stood ; 
and — nothing had yet come of such be- 
nevolent but all too vague phrases. And 
then to marry the Coetlogon! Pardi! a 
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joke was a joke. But surely that would 
be carrying even a regal joke too far. 
And yet all the court, with a malicious 
laughter in their eyes, pretended to take 
the thing au grand sérieux; pretended to 
be waiting on the tiptoe of expectation for 
Cavoie’s obedient compliance with the 
wish which majesty had condescended to 
express. And there was the Coetlogon 
herself tempering her grim rigidity with 
languishing airs, more gushing with adora- 
tiorf than ever, and evidently expectant. 

Cavoie felt that the situation was be- 
coming intolerable — impossible. Once or 
twice he strove to screw his courage to the 
sticking place, and make the plunge required 
of him. But each time, like a horse that re- 
fuses a leap, he started away from the bar 
when he came close to it. What was he to 
do? Something he absolutely must do; and, 
yielding to this necessity, he one day sud- 
denly made up his mind to abandon Ver- 
sailles —to take his last look at the sun 
and at life, and — go off to the war in the 
Low Countries. 

This, of course, it was at all times open 
to such a cavalier as Cavoie todo. It was 
an undeniably a oe thing for any gen- 
tleman to do. othing could be said 
against it. And Cavoie did not “love and 


ride away,” but rode away because he 
could not love as bidden. 
At first this was rather a disappoint- 


ment for the court. It was feared that 
the delightful comedy, which had amused 
them so long, was at an end. But the 
curtain had not dropped yet. The piece 
became a monologue; but it was soon 
found that it was by no means less amus- 
ing than before. The Coetlogon, now the 
sole performer, still kept the entire court 


(royalties included, behind their fans and | 


in their sleeves) constantly in guffaws of 
laughter. She assumed deep mourning, 
and, despite all courtly etiquette, abso- 
lutely me me to wear any other dress as 
long as Cavoie should be absent. She 
pined, she wept, she screamed! Despite 
all the ridicule which all the malice and all 
the wit at Versailles could pour out upon 
her, she gloried in manifesting the con- 
stancy of her hopeless love by every possi- 
ble means by which it could be mani- 
fested. 

But at length winter approached, and 
the campaign was at anend. Not that the 
war was over by any means. But in those 
days soldiers, as well as other people, took 
their time, and did things comfortably. 
Nobody thought of fighting in bad weath- 
er. The troops went into winter quarters, 
and all the jeunesse dorée rode home, to 
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enjoy themselves at Paris and Versailles 
till the opening of the next campaign. 
And Cavoie came back with the rest, hop- 
ing, no doubt, that “La Coetlogon ” had 
| by this time fallen in love with somebody 
else. But he was destined to be very 
quickly undeceived. Immediately on his 
return to court the Coetlogon burst forth 
'into colours, like a rose in May! The 
winter of her discontent was suddenly 
made glorious summer by the advent of 
her divinity. She seemed to burgeon into 
life again as the rays of his presence fell 
upon her. She instantly assumed her old 
airs of adoration. And the king and the 
ueen, and the maids of honour, and all 
the world of goldsticks laughed again till 
the tears came into their eyes. 

Cavoie was in despair at this miraculous 
phenomenon of faithful and undying affec- 
tion. He began to have a dreadful feeling 
that there was no escape —no remedy; 
that the thing would pursue him and stick 
to him for life. And he dreaded from 
hour to hour that majesty would again 
take the matter in hand, and bid him have 
mercy upon his worshipper. 

While things were in this position, 
shortly after the beginning of the winter, a 
circumstance occurred which at all events 
for atime operated as a diversion. Cavoie 
was concerned in a duel, and was sent to 
the Bastille. At all events there was no 
Coetlogon there; and Cavoie began to 
think that he had at last found the only 
haven of refuge that was left to him. 

Thereupon, poor faithful Coetlogon falls 
into renewed dopa, and the whole court 
into renewed ecstasies and delight. Again 
every vestige of colour disappears from 
the toilette of the unhappy Bretonne, and 
she wanders through the halls of Ver- 
| sailles, among the loud and bedizened 
| 





crowds, wan, woe-begone, and clad in 
| weeds of deepest mourning. 

In this guise she throws herself at the 
king’s feet, and implores his mercy for her 
adored Cavoie; entreats that he may be 
restored to Versailles and to her. But 
| Louis shook his magnificent and peruked 
head as gravely as he could, and told her 
that it was impossible that he could inter- 
fere with the course of justice. He knew 
very well that if his own decrees were 
meant to be observed, Cavoie would have 
| forfeited his head; and equally well that 
after a certain period of detention he 
would come out of the Bastille, and reap- 
pear in his place at court in nowise the 
worse for his imprisonment. But it would 
‘never have done to admit that the doors 
‘of the Bastille could be opened to satisfy 
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the caprice of a love-sick maid of hon- 
our. 

But the indignation of La Coetlogon 
against the king was extreme and alto- 
gether outspoken. And here again was a 
phenomenon utterly new and exceedingly 
diverting to the courtier-world of Ver- 
sailles. It could hardly occur that any mere 
human creature in that wonderful world 
should presume, even in the secret of his 
own heart, to blame the Grand Monarque 
himself —to find fault with the sun of the 
system, which alone maintained all that 
singular orrery in its due order —and 
much, very much less, should openly avow 
so preposterous and dreadful a sentiment. 
But La Coetlogon, in the extremity of her 

rief, lifted up her voice, and spared not. 

ere was nothing she did not say, and 

say aloud, of the king’s barbarity and 
hardness of heart. 

When the king dined or supped, as he 
generally did, in public with the queen, it 
was the duty of the Duchess de Richelieu 
and the maids of honour of the queen to 
wait on him at table. But during all the 
time that Cavoie was at the Bastille, La 
Coetlogon absolutely refused to perform 
any act of this portion of her duty. She 
avoided handing anything to the king as 


long as she could contrive to do so; and 
when such management would avail her 
no aan she plainly and utterly refused 


to perform the slightest service for the 
king, saying that he did not deserve to be 
waited upon! 

Then she got the jaundice —the va- 
pours! She gave herself up to despair; 
and became in all seriousness so ill, that 
the king and the queen begged the Duch- 
ess de Richelieu to take her to see Cavoie 
at the Bastille. “And this,” says Saint- 
Simon, “was done two or three times.” 
With what result on the lady — or on the 
gentleman, who, one might imagine, was 
entitled to consider it a decidedly uncon- 
stitutional aggravation of his punishment 
—weare not told. But ifit is hardly to 
be supposed that Louis earned much grati- 
tude from Cavoie for his kindness in thus 
facilitating an interview between him and 
the woman who adored him, neither does 
he seem to have gained, as might have 
been supposed, the thanks of the lady. 
For, when she essayed a second time to in- 
duce the king to put an end to her hero’s 
captivity, and his majesty was so cruel as 
to burst out laughing, La Coetlogon was 
so outraged that “she showed her nails 
to the king, to which his majesty deemed 
it prudent not to expose himself.” * 

* «* Elle lui presenta ses ongles, auxquelles le roi 
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It was the mode at the time for the 
courtiers to go and visit Cavoie in his 
prison, and of course all that passed at 
the court was duly recounted to him. So 
that it may perhaps be doubted whether, 
when the time at length came for his re- 
lease, he considered his return to the court 
wholly in the light of a pleasure. 

To poor Coetlogon, however, his reap- 
pearance gave new life! Once again the 
mourning was laid aside, and she appeared 
to the delighted courtiers dressed in all 
her best! It was some time, however, 
Saint-Simon says, before she would make 
it up with the king. 

At last, “pity and the death of M. de 
Froulay, Grand Maréchal des Logis, came 
to her assistance,” says M. de Saint-Simon. 
And the help came in this wise: — The 
place thus vacated was one that would ex- 
actly suit the wishes and pretensions of 
Cavoie. The king sent for him; and did 
not this time, as on a former occasion, 
content himself with advising and exhort- 
ing, but roundly expressed his will that he, 
Cavoie, should marry Madlle. de Coetlo- 
gon; adding that on this condition his 
majesty would charge himself with the 
cars of M. de Cavoie’s fortunes, and would 
begin that care by at once appointing him 
to the vacant post of Grand Maréchal 
des Logis. 

“ Cavoie,” says Saint-Simon, “renifla en- 
core, mais il y fallut passer.” He sniffed 
at it still, but it had to be done. And it 
was done! Nor does La Coetlogon ap- 
pear to have suffered from an instant of 
misgiving or trouble as to the mode in 
which her object was attained. But by 
far the strangest part of the story is, that 
Cavoie made her a very good husbanl — 
as husbands went in those days and 
places! And Saint-Simon assures us that 
the union did not by any means put an 
end to all the diversion which the relations 
between the brilliant courtier and his 
adoring Bretonne had so long afforded 
them. For “it was the best fun in the 
world to see the caresses with which she 
loaded him before all the world, and’ la 
gravité importunée (the grave air of being 
bored) with which he received them.” 
Nevertheless, the strangely-assorted couple 
lived, as it would seem, well together. 
The happy wife, we are told, retained her 
feeling of adoration for her idol to the 
last. And Saint-Simon winds up his nar- 
ration of the affair by remarking that it 
was worth recording “by reason of its 
assuredly unexampled singularity; for,” 


comprit qu’il était plus sage de ne pas s’exposer.”— 
Saint-Simon, 
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adds the chronicler, never was the “ virtue 
of Madame de Cavoie, either before or 
after her marriage, subject to the slightest 
breath of suspicion.” 

So that, after all, the Grand Monarque 
may be he'd to have succeeded better 
in his character of a matchmaker than he 
did in some other of the réles he at- 
tempted. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE ARTS OF DESTRUCTION. 


Tue Middle Age Italian stories of deadly 
poisons manufactured by ancient men in 
glass masks, and of ladies destroying their 
rivals by the perfume of a fan, a nosegay, 
or a pair of gloves, have often been re- 
garded as mere exaggerations, the fruit of 
a panic occasioned ‘by a large addition 
made to the number of known poisons in 
the first age of modern chemical discovery. 
But we believe that this incredulity is not 
shared by all the great chemists of our day. 
They say that if chemical research, instead 
of being guided by the wish to penetrate 
the secrets of the natural world, or to find 
out remedies for disease, or even to hit 
upon the philosopher’s stone, were directed 
solely by the ambition to effect the subtle 
destruction of human life, there is no rea- 
son why, if not among solids and fluids, at 
least among vapours, it might not easily 
find the means of doing all that the Italian 
poisoners are said to have done. Fortu- 
nately for the human race, poisoning has 
never been viewed with more than very 
moderate approval. Whatever were the 
faults of the medizval Italian States, they 
certainly went near to stamping out this 
particularcrime. The fears and hesitations 
of the Apothecary in “Romeo and Juliet” 
are among the last traces of a contest in 
which the law had the best of it. . 





The next fifty years will apparently be a 
period during which the skill, patience, and 
wealth which hitherto have been mainly 
devoted to developing the arts of peace 
will be applied by the most civilized races 
of the world to improving the arts of de-! 
struction. As this process will be carried 
on not amid the execrations but amid the 
applause and interest of mankind, it is im- 
possible that we should not ask ourselves 
what may be expected from it. Its com- 
mencement, it should be remembered, is 
extremely recent. The last half-century 
has by no means been distinguished by 





sustained attention to this special branch 
of art. During more than thirty years of 
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it the chief European nations declined 
rather than otherwise in knowledge of the 
practice and appliances of war, and even 
those who appeared to have become 
stronger for military purposes owed their 
strength, like Prussia, to the mere multi- 
plication of men and guns in their stand- 
ing armies. But a new era began with the 
Crimean war, and it is startling to think 
what has been accomplished since the men 
of the nineteenth century began to give 
themselves up with real earnestness, though 
at present doubtless with what will soon 
appear to have been merely infantine clum- 
siness, to the invention and improvement 
of mechanical contrivances for wholesale 
slaughter. The identity of national name 
in the men who fought the battle of Jena 
and in those who fought the battle of 
Gravelotte blinds us to the fact that they 
belong to different military eras; but a 
gulf separates war waged with muskets 
and round shot from war conducted with 
breechloaders, conical bullets, mitrailleurs, 
rifled cannon, and shell. We are told by 
some, it is true, that the proportion of 
killed and wounded to the whole force em- 
loyed is not greater than it used to be. 

he calculation may be suspected of fal- 
lacy, as not taking into account the pecu- 
liar composition of modern armies; but, at 
all events, it is not to the point —for the 
question is not, Where are we? but, What 
are we coming to? The treasures of destruc- 
tion lurking in nature and capable of be- 
ing disinterred by the hand of man would 
appear to be practically infinite. Look- 
ing to one branch alone in this class of dis- 
coveries, we find that gunpowder, which 
was supposed to be unique in its proper- 
ties, belongs to a whole family of sister 
compounds, each more explosive and deadly 
than the other. One cannot reflect on the 
transformation which harmless substances 
have undergone without recalling Jack 
Cade’s lamentation that the skin of an in- 
nocent lamb, being scribbled over, should 
undoaman. Cotton, which furnished their 
evangel to the apostles and stipendiary 
preachers of the Anti-Corn Law League 
— cotton, the spinning of which was to be 
the principal occupation of the blessed dur- 
ing the Manchester millennium — cotton, 
being dipped in certain useful acids, turned 
out to be so explosive that its very destruc- 
tiveness prevented its being freely em- 
loyed ; but now, by a process which looks 
ike a cruel parody on the manufacture of 
paper, the limitations on its fatal useful- 
ness may be removed, although by a dis- 
tinction quite immaterial to the happiness 
of mankind it must now be exploded by 
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the tap of a hammer, whereas it once went 
off with a spark. In fact, the future of 
Europe would appear to be a future of ful- 
minates. Can anything save us from this? 
Is it possible we may be saved by the very 
thoroughness of the facilities for universal 
homicide? In the dramatic piece recom- 
mended by Mr. Sneer to Mr. Dangle, it was 
intended by the mere force of humour to 
make housebreaking so ridiculous that bolts 
and bars would be shortly useless; and 
the late Mr. Douglas Jerrold seems cer- 
tainly to have supposed that by the help 
of a thin and acid wit he could make war 
too absurd for men ever to fight again. 
For our part, we think that if war ever 
becomes ridiculous it will be through the 
scientific form of humour called the reductio 
ad absurdum. Suppose (what at present 
seems perfectly possible) naval engage- 
ments were to begin with the simultaneous 
foundering of half of each fleet through 
the explosion of torpedoes movable or im- 
movable. Suppose the greatest part of 
each of two contending armies were, on 
the firing of the first shot, instantly to suc- 
cumb to a shower of deadly hail ; or, again, 
suppose war to resolve itself into a system 
of perpetual dodging into harbours or be- 
hind fortresses. Would the human race 
be suddenly overcome by a sense of the 
ludicrous, and the great tribunal of war 
break up amid a general laugh ? 

One thing in war has been placed at least 
beyond doubt. It is an industry, like any 
other industry, capable of improvement or 
retrogression under precisely the same con- 
ditions. Mankind have outlived many illu- 
stons on the subject. Once they thought 
the issues of war were so tremendous that 
they must be specially determined by the 
Deity, and the doctrine is written both in 
the Old Testament and on the Moabite 
Stone. But the apothegm which was once 
held to be the very quintessence of cynicism, 
that the Divine favour goes with the big 
battalions, is shown by the present war to 
be a literal statement of a commonplace 
truth. Again, it was pagt of the popular 
creed about war, and doubtless still ic to a 
great extent, that victories are won by per- 
sonal valour. The Germans are supposed 
by some to have beaten the French not 
only because they had the better military 
mechanism but because they were braver 
men. There can be no completer analogy 
than between the great military epochs of 
war and the industrial epochs marked by 
great exhibitions or expositions. The ex- 
hibition of 1851 showed that the English 
manufacturers were very inferior to the 
French in certain branches of vroduction. 
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These manufacturers passed the next ten 
years with the stimulus of defeat goading 
them, and at the exhibition in 1862 the 
proved to have distanced their French ri- 
vals, who had suffered from the lassitude 
of conscious superiority. But yet a third 
trial occurred at the Paris Exposition of 
1867, and it appeared that the French had 
very nearly made up their lost ground, and 
that the once successful English were on 
th® point of again being left behind. 
In a precisely similar way, victory is suc- 
ceeded by inertness in war, and defeat pro- 
duces ambitious effort. Frederick the 
Great, the progressive practitioner of war 
in his day beats the French at Rosbach. 
Napoleon, the great military inventor of 
the next age, wins Jena against men who 
were walking in the old paths under the 
old laurels. And now Moltke, applying 
the accumulated results of the thought, 
toil, and skill of the Prussian military caste, 
crushes an entire army under the nephew 
of Napoleon, which was not only sleepy 
after its triumphs in the last great war, but 
had been specially debilitated by the mod- 
ern art of puff. Praying for military suc- 
cess stands therefore on pretty much the 
same footing as praying for the discovery 
of a new mordant or a new ingredient to 
improve the translucency of glase. Mere 
muscle and mere courage are gradually 
becoming about as useful as the strength 
and vigour of a railway navigator in the 
operative of a cotton factory. But brain, 
money, and numbers, with the forces of 
nature to help them, are giving each nation 
in turn the power of tearing the others to 
pieces. 


From All the Year Round, 
WEEDS. 


Wuere weeds come from it is not always 
easy to tell. Just as we have in our gar- 
dens plants of which the native country is 
uncertain — of which the white lily, mig- 
nonette, walnut, and horse-chestnut are 
familiar examples — so, many of our com- 
monest weeds are unknown in a state re- 
moved from cultivation. In illustration of 
this, we need only name the groundsel and 
shepherd’s purse, of which Dr. Hooker says 
that in his many travels he has never seen 
either of them established where the soil 
was undisturbed, or where, if undisturbed, 
they had not obviously been brought by 
man or the lower animals. Besides these, 
we may include in our list the greater num- 
her, if not all, of the large class of plants 
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‘which Mr. Watson terms “colonists” — 
such as poppies, cockle, fumitory, red net- 
tle; and a host of cornfield weeds — which 
owe their introduction to the hand of man, 
are not found beyond cultivation, and, if 
the country could lapse to its original state, 
would in all probability entirely disappear. 
At first sight it is difficult to realize that 
plants, which we have been accustomed to 
see growing far and wide throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, should be 
reckoned otherwise than among the original 
inhabitants of it; and it is only by notic- 
ing the changes in vegetation which culti- 
vation has wrought in other countries 
within the memory of man, that we are 
enabled to understand what has occurred 
in our own. A brief glance at the history 
of American weeds will tend to make this 
plain, and, at the same time, present some 
interesting details. 

As far back as 1672, in a curious little 
volume called New England's Rarities, we 
have a list of twenty-two plants which the 
author considered had “sprung up since 
the English planted and kept cattle in New 
England ;” besides several others, referred 
to in other parts of the book, which owe 
their origin to the same cause. Among 
them he mentions the plantain, “ which the 
Indians call Englishman’s foot, as though 
produced by their treading.” This is one 


of the species which always accompanies: 


cultivation. Independently of these casual 
introductions, we have records of plants 
which have been introduced to America 
either for ornament or use, or by accident, 
and have not only thoroughly established 
themselves, but have become noxious 
weeds, and serious hindrances to agricul- 
ture. For an example of the first class, 
we may refer to the common yellow toad- 
flax, which was originally introduced to the 
United States as a garden flower by a Mr. 
Ranstead, a Welsh resident in Philadelphia, 
from whom it has taken the name of Ran- 
stead-weed. The following account of the 

osition it had attained in Pennsylvania, as 
ong ago as 1758, will show to what an ex- 
tent it had even then spread. “It is the 
most hurtful plant to our pastures that can 
grow in our northern climate. Neither 
the spade, plough, nor hoe can eradicate it 
when it is spread in a pasture. Every lit- 
tle fibre that is left will soon increase pro- 
digiously ; nay, some people have rolled 
great heaps of logs upon it, and burnt them 
to ashes, whereby the earth was burnt half 
a foot deep, yet it put up again as fresh as 
ever, covering the ground so close as not to 
let any grass grow amongst it; and the 
cattle can’t abide it. But it doth not in- 
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jure corn so much as grass, because the 
plough cuts off the stalks, and it doth not 
grow so high before harvest as to choke the 
corn. It is now spread over a great part 
of the inhabited parts of Pennsylvania. It 
was first introduced as a fine garden flow- 
er, but never was a plant more heartily 
cursed by those that suffer from its en- 
croachments.” 

It is worthy of note that in our own 
country, where it is native, this toad-flax is 
almost entirely restricted to hedge-banks 
and borders of fields, and seldom, if ever, 
becomes a troublesome weed. Our com- 
mon chickweed, which was introduced into 
Carolina as food for canary-birds, spread in 
ten years upwards of fifty miles, and 
is now one of the plants which occupy the 
outposts of civilization. As an accidental 
introduction, we may name the Scottish 
thistle, which is said to have been brought 
to America by a Scottish minister, who 
brought with him a bed stuffed with this- 
tle-down, in which some seed still remained. 
Feathers being plentiful, the down was 
soon turned out, and the former were sub- 
stituted, and the seed, coming up, filled 
that part of the country with thistles. 
Another account tells us that the thistle was 
introduced by some enthusiastic Scot, anx- 
ious to bear with him the emblem of his 
country, which soon made itself at home, 
and became a nuisance. At the present 
day, it is an actionable offence in New Zea- 
land to allow thistles to grow or to run to 
seed; and a case was lately reported in 
which action was taken against a landed 
proprietor who had not taken sufficient 
precaution to prevent their growth, the 
verdict being given for the plaintiff. 

In 1837, one hundred and thirty-seven 
weeds, nearly all of them English, were 
more or less established in the United 
States; and now no less than two hundred 
and fourteen, similarly introduced, are 
enumerated by Dr. Asa Gray as occurring 
there. This will give an idea of the rap- 
idity with which these introductions take 
place. It is not now our purpose to pur- 
sue the subject further, or we might pro- 
duce examples, still more striking, of the 
spread of introduced weeds in Australia 
and New Zealand. 

In conclusion, just a word may be said 
on the rapidity with which weeds increase. 
We are familar with the proverb which 


tells us that “ill weeds grow apace ;” but 
we scarcely realize, perhaps, how enor- 
mously they multiply: “the worst of 
creatures fastest propagate.” When we 
know that a single plant of groundsel may 
produce one hundred and thirty flowers, 
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each in turn developing fifty seeds; of 
chickweed, five hundred flowers, each with 
ten seeds; and of shepherd’s purse, one 
hundred and fifty flowers, each having 
thirty seeds, and that there might, without 
difficulty, be four or five crops of each of 
these during the year, we may see how true 
it is that “one year’s seeding makes seven 
years’ weeding.” Nor are these annual 
weeds the only ones which thus increase : 
a single plant of the creeping buttercup 
will cover a circumference of thirty feet, 
having no less than sixty-nine rooting 
scions radiating from the central shoot ; 
and each of its many flowers is capable of 
ripening as many as twenty-five seeds. 


From The Spectator. 
LIFE OF MADAME BEAUHARNAIS DE 
MIRAMION.* 


It is always an interesting task to rescue 
a worthy human life from oblivion, and 
though the biography of Madame de 
Miramion is essentially religious, and is 
introduced to the English public under the 
auspices of Lady Herbert of Lea, the gen- 
eral reader will find it contains curious 
historical pickings, and that the lady of 
whom it treats was worthy of long remem- 
brance,—a soft brown or purple tint in 
the brilliant mosaic of the society of the 
Grand Siecle. 

Mademoiselle Bonneau de Rubelle was 
born in Paris in 1629. She belonged to 
the noblesse de la robe, her father being 
King’s councillor and secretary, and she 
was all her life intimately mixed up with 
the higher magistrature. Those were 
days when the legal and judicial bodies 
formed a solid part of the organization of 
the State. It is so still in England, but 
the student of French history knows only 
too well that the Bar and the Bench have 
suffered in importance and coherence by 
the same causes which have broken down 
the territorial noblesse .and the authority 
of the throne. It is to be hoped that the Re- 
public of the future, while opening a free 
career to talent, may not fail in producing 
men worthy to rank with D’Aguesseau, 
Malesherbes, or Berryer,— men like our 
own Erskine or Brougham, of more than 
national renown. 

Madame de Rubelle died when her 
young daughter was only nine years old ; 
and her widowed husband went to live 


* The » ~ es Beauharnais de Miramion. 


London: tley. 
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with his brother, M. Bonneau, in a great 
house in the Marais, then the fashionable 
uarter of Paris. This brother was Sieur 
e Plessis, but seems to have’ kept to his 
plain family name. He entertained a great 
deal of company, being himself secretary 
and privy councillor to the King, Louis 
XII. It was a most brilliant epoch at 
Paris. The celebrated Hétel de Rambouil- 
let was in full vogue. M. de Lamoignon, 
another notability of the magistrature, 
and Madame de la Sabliére, La Fontaine’s 
friend, were receiving the best company 
in their salons. Corneille was giving his 
+ tragedies at-the theatre of the Hotel 
e Bourgoyne, and it was said, “ Tout Paris 
our Chiméne a les yeux de Rodrigue.” 
~  _— was the sensation excited by the 
id. 

We know very little about Mademoiselle 
de Rubelle’s childhood, except that she 
once went to the inland waters of Forges, 
in Normandy, with her fashionable aunt. 
They went by short stages in their private 
coach, accompanied by a number of men- 
servants on horseback, stopping at St Ger- 
main, Mantes, and Rouen. Wonderful 
family cavalcades went lumbering along 
the rutty roads or over the terrible pavés 
of those days. The Prussians have lately 
been described as ploughing their way 
with the greatest difficulty over the royal 
road between St. Germain and Versailles, 
the pavé having been dislodged in the cen- 
tre, for their especial benefit, by the defend- 
ers of Paris. That pavé, with its broad 
sandy sides, is a relic of the days when 
Mademoiselle de Rubelle went to drink 
the waters of Forges in her aunt’s private 
coach. 

At fifteen years of age she was presented 
at Court; in the Chateau de Marsay, in 
Poitou, which belongs to a descendant of 
her brother’s, is a portrait representing her 
in the glow of youth and beauty. She 
was tall, plump, had blue eyes, an aquiline 
nose, and a profusion of nut-brown hair 
curling in natural ringlets. Add to these 
advantages avery large fortune, said to 
amount to £112,000, and it may be im- 
agined that this young lady did not want 
for suitors. 

Now, at the old church of St. Nicholas 
des Champs, once buried in the thickest 

art of Paris, but now accessible by the 
ulevard de Sebastopol, Mademoiselle de 
Rubelle, who was exceedingly devout, had 
remarked one M. de Miramion, in constant 
attendance upon his mother. “Therefore, 
when among the suiturs proposed to her 
by her family she heard the name of M. de 
Miramion, her blushes discovered to every 
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one the person whom her heart had 
chosen.” And she was but sixteen when, in 
1645, she married Jean Jacques de Beauhar- 
nais, Lord of Miramion, Counsellor to the 
Paris Parliament, only son of a Councillor 
of State and of the high and mighty Lady 
Marguerite de Choisy. The bridegroom 
was not quite twenty-seven years of age; 
“he was handsome, well made, of a charm- 
ing character, and with a fortune equal to 
that of his wife.” The two young people 
went in French fashion to live in the 
house of M. de Miramion’s grandfather, M. 
de Choisy, who had long been the friend 
as well as the counsellor of the reignin 

king, and of his great father, Henry IV. 
M. de Choisy lived with his aged wife in a 
magnificent mansion situated at the cor- 
ner of the Rue du Temple and of the Rue 
Michel le Comte. We give the localities, 
as marking the immense difference in the 
quarters of the town inhabited 200 years 
ago. Grand old houses may be still seen 
in the Rue du Temple, sunk to the level 
of our Soho. Here, amidst aunts, uncles, 


and cousins, lived the newly-married pair 
for some happy months, “united in a holy 
affection, full of humility and purity be- 
fore God, of charity and goodwill towards 
men, and of love to each other, but of a 


love which drew them both nearer to 
God, they seemed to realize the charming 

icture which the great Catholic poet 

ante has drawn of a heavenly marriage.” 

Six months thus passed, when the 
young husband was seized with one of 
those violent fevers so fatal when treated 
according to the medical theories of the 
seventeenth century. We do not hear 
whether he was bled, or starved, or medi- 
cined beyond power of recovery ; but the 
strong man died in the flower of his age, 
and his young widow fell fainting upon his 
dead body. Her mother-in-law roused her 
into a cold, weak, half-conscious state, and 
handing her a potion, said, “Drink, for 
your child’s sake.” She drank and lived, 
though it is sufficiently astonishing that 
she did survive; for we are told that the 
doctors bled her nine times before the 
birth of the poor little babe. It was a 
daughter, and lived to become the wife of 
the President de Nesmonde. There is a 
portrait of her, taken before her marriage, 
still extant. She is sitting, and holding 
on her knees a little pet dog; she is 
dressed in white silk, and wears magnifi- 
cent pearls. This poor little plank saved 
out of so great a shipwreck was very 
merry and sensible, and when Madame de 
Miramion’s time came to die she expired 
in her daughter’s arms. 
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But we are not come to the end of 
the more romantic period of Madame de 
Miramion’s life. Many efforts were made 
to induce her to renounce her widowhood. 
Her husband’s cousin and her own inti- 
mate friend, M. de Caumartin, tried hard 
to get her to accept him; but though such 
a union would not have removed her from 
the beloved family circle in the Hotel de 
Choisy, she poe not forget the youug 
husband of her love, nor give him a suc- 
cessor. 

She had another suitor of a much more 
violent sort. In those days, Mont Valérien, 
of which we have lately heard so much, 
was not a bristling fortress, but a place of 
pilgrimage; Madame de Miramion, goin 
there with her mother-in-law, accompanie 
by an equerry and two maids, and a foot- 
man, and also by four mounted men-ser- 
vants who rode at the carriage-doors, was 
forcibly abducted by the Comte de Bussy- 
Rabutin, and carried off to a feudal fortress 
three leagues from Sens, “which belonged 
to the Grand Prior of France, Hugh de 
Bussy-Rabutin, that debauched and immor- 
al man whom Madame de Sevigné called, 
‘ My uncle, the corsair!’” This castle was 
fortified and moated, defended by several 
drawbridges, which “were let down one 
after the other, with a great clanking of 
iron chains.” The Comte meant to bully 
or persuade her into marrying him, having, 
it seems, been told by a certain Father 
Clement that she would not be averse. 
How Madame de Miramion, by sheer force 
of moral indignation, regained her libert 
is very well told. She actually got bac 
safe to Sens in the middle of the night, 
and was there told that “the town was up 
in arms by order of the Queen-Regent, to 
go to the assistance of the widow of a 
councillor of Parliament, who had been 
carried off by force by a nobleman of rank. 
‘ Alas!’ she said, ‘it is I.” Her brother, 
M. de Rubelle, was in the town, and hast- 
ened to her. When she saw him she 
fainted away, and was afterwards so ill 
that the last sacraments were administered. 
As for the Comte de Bussy-Rabutin, she 
pursued him at law for some time, and 
“then forgave him for the love of God,” 
but her family, —_— her entreaty, kept 
up the suit, and Comte de Bussy-Rabutin 
only got off at last by protection of the 
Prince de Condé, and had to pay £4,000. 

But it is not by the loves or the sorrows 
shared or inspired during the youth of 
Madame de Miramion that she deserves to 
be remembered. Many women, in that 
brilliant Paris of the seventeenth century, 
were both beautiful and wealthy, and not 
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a few were pious and of good repute. As 
her extreme youth oueel and her loving 
nature recovered the great shock of her 
husband’s death, she began to concern her- 
self with works of active charity. There 
was then in Paris a certain abbé, attached 
to the church of St. Nicolas du Chardon- 
net, called by the modest and common 
name of M. Vincent. He was a dear 
friend and spiritual father to Madame de 
Miramion, and with him and under him 
she worked indefatigably for many years. 
He it was who conceived and caused to be 
carried out that plan of the “ General Hos- 
pital,” which exists in some of its depart- 
ments at the present day. The Sal- 

triere, for instance, is a part of it. M. 
Vows of whom much is said in this vol- 
ume, is known to later days in all lands, 
pagan as well as Christian, by the name 
of St. Vincent de Paul. 

As for Madame de Miramion, the story 
of her abundant good works is told at 
length for all who love to read of such. 
She lived to be sixty-six, and died amidst 
the tears and blessings both of the rich 
and the poor. “For several days it had 


been impossible to pass before her house, 
so great had been the number of carriages 
and th 


the multitude of persons of all classes 
whose very life seemed to hang upon hers.” 
Exactly fifty years had elapsed since her 
widowhood; and that long half-centur 
had been spent in constant acts of kind- 
ness. She was intimately concerned in 
all those great foundations, some of which 
have survived the storm of revolution, one 
of which is known on every battle-field, 
and in the hospitals for the sick, the 
wounded, the foundlings, or the insane. 
Madame de Sevigné wrote, “ As to Madame 
de Miramion, that mother of the poor and 
the Church, hers is, indeed, a public loss.” 
The Duc de St. Simon, usually far from 
addicted to a tender mention of any of his 
contemporaries, speaks of her death in ex- 
actly the same way. Says he, “And it 
really was a loss.... the King always 
had the greatest consideration for her, 
which her humility made her use with 
much prudence. . . . She may be termed 
the mother and guardian of the poor.” 
While the Duc de Noailles calls her “the 
Great Almoner of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.” 

We cannot conclude this review with- 
out a remark upon the profound contrasts 
exhibited by that century, so prolific in all 
the virtues, but in all the vices too. It is 
as if a stream of purest mountain water 
flowed side by side with the vilest sewer 
of acrowded town. To read the life of 
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Madame de Miramion, and then to take up 
certain other contemporary memoirs, is 
enough to make the honest reader rub his 
eyes with astonishment, and say “Can 
both be true?” Our heroine had a 
brother, M. de Purnou, to whom she was 
tenderly attached, and who followed her 
mourning to the grave. He died at a great 
age, and with an excellent reputation in 
the province to which he had retired. Yet 
the infamous Cardinal Dubois, the cor- 
ruptor of the youth and parasite of the 
middle age of Philippe d’Orleans, speaks 
of M. de Purnou in the most abominable 
way, not only accusing him of being acces- 
sory to the murder of Madame Henriette, 
but lavishing upon him those dirty epithets 
of which his own pen was so prolific. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon shares the same fate. 
To open the pages of Cardinal Dubois 
(they are quite unreadable) is to lay the 
finger on the cancer which eat into the 
heart and political vitality of France; to 
ponder the life of Madame de Miramion is 
to learn to appreciate those qualities of 
faith and self-sacrifice which partially puri- 
fied the siécle de Louis de Grand, and have 
have never ceased to afford ground of hope 
for the future of the country over which 
his descendants have ceased to reign. 


THE REV. ALBERT BARNES. 


Tue long list of men eminent in every 
walk of life, who have died during the 
past year closes with this honoured name. 


«In a few words, the leading particulars of 
his long and useful life may thus be given. He 
was born in Rome, N.Y., in 1798, graduated at 
the age of twenty-two at Hamilton College, 
studied theology at Princeton, was licensed in 
1824, in the following year, 1825, was ordained, 
and then installed over the Presbyterian Church 
at Morristown, N.J., and in 1830 was removed 
to take charge of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Washington Square, in this city, where with the’ 
relief of an associate pastor, settled about three 
years since, he remained as a most respected 
pastor and faithful minister up to the time of 
his death at seventy-two years of age. He was 
one of the most voluminous writers of his day 
on the Scriptures; and his notes on the New 
Testament alone reached a circulation of nearly 
five hundred thousand volumes,”’ 


These, widely read wherever the English 
language is spoken, and translated into 
other tongues, have carried his influence 
to thousands who never saw his face. All 
his writings show a fairness, a respect for 
the opinions of those who differed from 
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him, a love of truth for truth’s sake, even 
more remarkable than the ability, learning 
and indefatigable industry which they 
manifest. 

But those only who were admitted to his 
friendship know his modesty, simplicity 
and sincerity, his meekness through good 
report and evil report, his wise and harm- 
less life of faith and love. 

Three years ago he closed a sermon on 
“Life at Threescore and Ten” by quoting 
these lines, — 


** So glide my life away! And so, at last, 
My share of duties decently fulfilled, 
May some disease, not tardy to perform 
Its destined office, yet with gentle stroke, 
Dismiss me weary, to a safe retreat, 
Beneath the turf that I have often trod.” 


In his sudden and painless death while in 
the act of ministering to others, his prayer 
was granted. “His works do follow 
him.” 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
FROM AN ENGLISHMAN IN SPAIN. 
Nov. 20 


Tue first thing — the principal thing — 
to be said of the election of the Duke of 
Aosta is that it is only a prolongation of 
the Interinidad in a new form and under a 
polite disguise. It is the Interinidad with 
anice new crown on, and with its shaky 

ins gracefully covered with royal robes. 

f Prince Amadeo de Saboya does come 
here on the strength of the recent vote — 
which is still uncertain up to this morning 
— it will be curious proof either of the fas- 
cination lurking in the title of King, or of 
the incompetency of Italian diplomacy. It 
seems impossible to us on the spot — see- 
ing what the majority was, and how it was 
brought about — that any man receiving 
full and accurate information could hope 
to make a peaceful reign and a permanent 
dynasty upon such foundations. The elec- 
tion, in fact, is a party as distinct from a 
national election; a military as distinct 
from a general one ; and a Madrid election 
as distinct from a really Spanish one. A 
little examination of its history and cir- 
cumstances will show that this is its true 
character, and quite naturally so. 

To begin with, not patriotism, but neces- 
sity — necessity tempered as much as pos- 
sible by considerations of convenience — 
drove 


into proposing the measure at 
all. His real wish was to do without a 
King, by strengthening the Regency; and 
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to trust to the army to continue to keep 
the Republicans down, which, considering 
that the Republicans openly proclaim their 
hatred of military influence, the army has 
never been loth to do. The game has 
been all his own, and an easy game, for 
the last two years. Representing the 
most revolutionary element in a military 
revolution, he took the lead as a matter 
of course, and by no merit of his own. 
The old Conservative generals of the 
O’Donnell type were gone. The Unionist 
generals, more or less of their school, have 
had nothing to “pronounce” for. The 
Carlists are imbecile ; the Republicans a 
new party scarcely represented in the 
army. The only men who could have hurt 
Prim have been men of a more scrupulous 
character than himself, and who, committed 
with him to the destruction of the Bour- 
bon dynasty, had nothing to fall back 
upon if they had been inclined to a reac- 
tion. In short, to compare small things 
with great, events have worked for Prim 
as they did for Louis Napoleon after 1848, 
and his principal ability has been shown in 
not spoiling the effect ofthem. He has said 
some foolish and violent things. He has 
se coe some gross and shameless jobs. 

ut in the long run he has been a prudent 
man, and has shown the characteristic 
shrewdness of the Catalan. This shrewd- 
ness taught him at last that there must be 
a settlement, or apparent settlement, of 
some kind, and he found, in choosing the 
young Prince Amadeus, a candidature 
combining the maximum of political plaus- 
ibility with the minimum of danger to the 
ascendency of his own following. If the 
candidature suited Spain as well as it suits 
the Progressist majority, nothing could be 
better. 

But, unfortunately, this is precisely what 
no independent observer here can believe. 
The election pleases nobody but the afore- 
said majority, and has fallen dead flat over 
the whole country. No blue or yellow 

arty in an English borough carries its 
ocal Buggins with so little hilarity as has 
been excited here by this “return” of a 
successor of Charles the Fifth. Yet it was 
a close thing, for the majority is really 
only eighteen. The law required that a 
King elected by the Cortes should have 
173 votes: the Duke’s friends mustered 
191. But this is not all. A majority of 
that 191 are empleados, placeholders in one 
form or another. They are the politicians 
who have had the run of the Government 
puchero any time these two years, and 
what they voted for was not so much the 
Italian Prince as the “ Government’s man.” 
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The English reader, knowing so well the 
advantage which an English party has 
when its own Ministry “ goes to the coun- 
try,” can understand the nature of this tri- 
umph in the Cortes. And we are to re- 
member that whereas in England place- 
hunting and place-holding are mere inci- 
dents of public life, they constitute nearly 
the whole of public life in Spain. Their 
political slang is full of jokes about it — 
the public money being generally called 
turrom, from a cake made of ground al- 
monds, nuts, and honey, which is much 
eaten at this time of the year. 

There were some curious features about 
the act of election which deserve a place 
in this chapter of Spanish history. Gov- 
ernment took the precaution of bringing 
in the troops to Madrid about noon from 
all the stations round the capital, and there 
were battalions in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood (though kept out of sight) of 
the Palacio del Congreso, in which the 
Cortes met. Properly the only business 
of the Cortes was to vote. But petitions 
being presented pro and con, there were 
furious endeavours made to speak, which 
were put down by the President. Span- 
iards when they are the least excited by 
dispute, even in a club, dance like Red 
Indians and foam at the mouth, a spectacle 
which has often amused the monotony of 
my melancholy weed. You may fancy, 
then, the general character of the scene of 
the 16th. The President, Ruiz Zorrilla, 
broke three bells in the course of the hour- 
and-a-half’s tumult which preceded the 
voting. A Carlist roared out a request 
for the Pope’s bull of excommunication 
against the King of Italy to be read; an- 
other deputy, a waggish Andaluz, asked 
whether Aosta would swear to the Con- 
stitution in Italian or Spanish? Personal 
menaces flew about, and the whole affair 
had for a time the appearance of a bull- 
fight. Especial rage was shown against a 
handful of extreme revolutionists — the 
cimbrios mentioned in previous letters — 
who had been won over to vote for the 
Italian Prince. The close of the voting 
came at last, and the result was hailed 
with a royal salute from a battery of can- 
non; but Madrid showed much more fear 
than joy; shops and theatres were shut, 
and the night passed over in silence and 
darkness. 

It was the same thing in the great pro- 
vincial towns. The result of the division 
was not even known in Barcelona till next 
morning ; though the Captain-General had 
prudently served out half-a-peseta (five- 
pence) a head and some wine to the troops 
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the day before, to prepare them for the 
good news — an exact reproduction of the 
donativum and congiarium of the Roman 
Empire. The mass of the Barcelonese re- 
ceived the tidings with scorn — a few man- 
ufactures hoping the best from it for the 
sake of trade — and in the course of a few 
hours his Majesty was christened and 
caricatured by the common people as 
“ Maccaroni the First.” It is in the prov- 
inces that the King-elect’s cause is weakest. 
The rural districts, where the nobility and 
clergy have most influence, have a super- 
stitious horror of a family which is under 
the ban of the Pontiff. The towns again, 
though the upper class think monarchy 
essential to order, are swarming with Re- 
ublicans, or at least with revolutionists, 
in whom all monarchical sentiment is weak. 
Even of the small majority in the Cortes a 
portion gave their suffrage to the Duke 
only because they thought him better than 
no King at all. What remains, then, of 
solid force for his Majesty to ride the water 
on? Only the small compact Progressist 
party headed by Prim and his friends, who 
ave the upper hand for the time and hold 
their own, but who have failed after their 
two years’ supremacy to weld the country 
together or establish confidence. The 
new King must for a long time, in any 
case, be in their hands and share their 
aged or unpopularity, and he must 
a heaven-born genius indeed if he es- 
capes tortures and peril from such a posi- 
tion. Thesimple fact that he is a foreigner 
will be against him for years. And, odd 
as it may seem, the very similarity of that 
“Latin element” of which we hear so 
much between Italy and Spain is rather 
unfavourable to the Prince than otherwise. 
The Latin element is a fine thing to talk 
about, and the Spaniard loves talk. But 
the power of the world is with the North- 
ern races, and the Spaniard worshi 
wer. He hasa sly misgiving that Italy 
is little stronger or more prosperous than 
Spain ; and he is already uneasy about the 
new Civil List. “The old Kings from the 
East,” said a Spanish journal the other 
day (a certain sarcastic turn is one of the 
most prominent Spanish talents), “ brought 
gold and incense with them, but this King 
will have nothing in his pocket.” 

As yet, our Republicans here have done 
nothing to assist France in getting rid of 
the “ Teutonic element,” which they prom- 
ised to do some weeks back. The explan- 
ation, I believe, is very simple. The 
“ Latin element ” was found, when it came 
to the push, to be without men, money, 
muskets, bread, breeches, or boots; and 
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when an “element ” is in a muddle of that 
kind what can it do against another 
“element ”? To be sure, if a country is 
out of sorts it has always one resource — 
it can abuse England; and both the 
French and the Spaniards are beginning to 
chuckle over the prospect of our having a 
Russian war and an Indian insurrection on 
our hands. It is impossible to live abroad 
and consort with foreigners of different 
nations without seeing that there is an in* 
tense curiosity to know whether England 
can hold her old position in Europe, and a 
great eagerness to prove that we held it 
before by judicious alliances rather than 
native force. As for Spain and our rela- 
tions to her, I can only say that the Duke 
of Wellington and his army have dropped 
as thoroughly out of the popular history 
as if they had all gone to the bottom in the 
pee yey which brought them to the 
mouth of the Mondego in August, 1808. 
This country has been so given up of 
late to political faction that there is hardly 
any social measure or incident to report. 
The Constitution still remains, for the 
most part, an unembodied abstraction, 
and clergy, half-pay officers, and holders 
of securities are still waiting for their pay 
and dividends. A somewhat singular at- 


tempt to renew the censorship in another 
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form has been tried upon the Madrid 
press, not without effect. A society called 
the Compaiiia de la Porra, or, as we might 
render it in English, the Companions of 
the Cudgel, has been formed in the capital 
for the purpose of visiting newspaper 
offices in force and beating with sticks 
writers of unpalatable views. The ad- 
vantage of this mode of controversy is seen 
at a glance, especially when we remember 
that the assailants are three or four to one, 
and are armed beforehand. Fair play, so 
valued in England, is despised in Spain as 
deliberate weakness, and not only custom 
but law is in favour of assassins. Thus 
everybody who sees a man stabbed here 
runs away, and as nobody can be convicted 
except on the evidence of two eye-witnesses, 
few practices are safer than assassination. 
The judges, too, even when not bribed, 
are so dilatory that the murderers of the 
Acting Civil Governor of Taragona last 
year are still waiting the friendly hug of 
the congenial garrots. When to this kind 
of fact we add that though the taxation 
has become almost intolerable the town 
councils are generally insolvent, it will be 
seen that it is nearly time for the revolu- 
tionists of 1868 to be beginning the practi- 
cal part of their reforms. 





Tr is a long lane that has no turning, and it 
is pleasant to be able to record one circumstance 
in connection with the invasion of France that 
reflects credit on all concerned. The correspond- 
ent of the Cologne Gazette, writing from Ver- 
sailles, says he is living quite alone in a most 
beautifully furnished house which has been for- 
saken by its owner, who, before leaving, fast- 
ened a strip of paper to the door, on which was 
written an expression of his confidence that his 
property would be safe under the chivalrous 
protection of Prussian officers, to whose care he 
entrusted it. He has not been disappointed in 
this confidence, for not a pin has been moved 
from its place; the only thing that has been 
disturbed is a small needle-case belonging to the 
lady of the house, nor was it meddled with ex- 
cept under circumstances of a most t and 
distressing nature. The correspondent of the 
Cologne Gazette had the misfortune to tear his 
trousers; in the agony of the moment he could 
not resist taking advantage of the contents of a 
small étui with silver mountings lying on the 
table, but having repaired the rent in his gar- 
ment he failed not to put everything back in its 
place, also enclosing his visiting card, on which 
were written his excuses for the liberty he had 
taken. Very different, according to the account 





of the correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, 
appears to have been the treatment of the Cha- 
teau de Beauregard, the seat of the De Bauffre- 
mont family, about two miles distant from Ver- 
sailles, which is occupied by a Prussian general 
and his staff. The correspondent of the Tele- 
graph paid a visit to this officer, and gives not 
only an account of the mass of confusion in 
which every article of furniture was lying in 
heaps, but also enters into a detail of various 
articles of ladies’ clothing scattered about, and 
also minutely describes the arrangements of the 
duchess’s bedroom. The visit was enlivened by 
the facetious general diving into drawer after 
drawer and fishing out with the tips of his 
fingers ‘‘some mysterious article of intimate 
clothing,’’ occasionally ‘‘ throwing over his 
epauletted shoulder a burnous glowing with all 
the colours of the rainbow, or investing his 
martial grey head with a smart capuchin of the 
latest Parisian mode.’? The general’s conduct 
may have been justified by the ‘‘ rules of war,”’ 
but it was hardly necessary to publish in the 
Telegraph a correct list of the wardrobe of the 
unfortunate lady whose property has fallen into 
hands less scrupulous those of the cor. 
respondent of the Cologne Gazette. 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Tue fickle Parisians, it seems, were not con- 
tent with effacing every allusion to the Empe- 
ror in public places; their dames have deter- 
mined upon abolishing all marks of the Em- 
press’s influence from their dress. According 
to a Bordeaux paper, which professes to have 
received a communication upon this important 
subject by balloon, all the fashions set or sus- 
tained by the once supreme Eugénie have re- 
ceived their final sentence of condemnation. 

‘Every style of form or adornment which has 
been prevalent under the Empire — notably the 
many details which were adopted from Marie 
Antoinette or Mme. de Pompadour — is being 
ruthlessly abandoned, and a reform of a radical 
nature introduced. Even the luxuriant coiffures 
which have been so long in favour are said to 
be doomed. The chignon itself is no more; and 
blonde hair, which has turned so many heads 
during the last ten years, is to be abjured, as 
the remnant of a barbaric age. ‘The terms in 
which this natural, or artificial, peculiarity is 
stigmatized by the writer are so personally 
spiteful towards an illustrious lady and her 
Court that it ought not, perhaps, to be quoted. 
This is what she says—the sex of course is 
taken for granted :—‘‘ Taking advantage of 
the flight of certain personages who had grey, 
thin, or red hair, and who inflicted on fashion 
their indispensable false hair, our Parisian la- 
dies have at once restored to liberty their own 
locks, so long hid under the despotic artificial 
chignon. Brown plaits, carefully smoothed 
down, light ringlets, at once graceful and nat- 
ural, have alone adorned for some days the del- 
icate and pretty heads of our young ladies, who 
are delighted to have their most beautiful adorn- 
ment restored to them.’’ We are not told what 
ladies are to do who are not young, and who 
have not delicate or pretty heads, or whose hair, 
besides not being brown, is not abundant enough 
to bear careful smoothing or to flow in the form 
of ringlets; but it may be supposed that under 
the one fashion as under the other, the principle 
of assuming a virtue if you have it not will 
equally prevail. We suspect, however, that 

rudent ladies, in or out of France, will pause 

fore revolutionizing their charms until the 
elections shall have declared for or against the 
Provisional Government. It is all very well 
for men to pull down such things as empires 
without having anything to maintain in their 
place; but it is not to be expected that ladies 
will make frights of themselves unnecessarily by 
following fashions set by doubtful authority. In 
the cause of consistency, too, they might find it 
necessary to assume sackcloth and ashes before 
many days are over. Pall Mall Gazette. 


Tue Arca In Basyton. —It had long been a 
question how the Hanging Gardens of Babylon 
were supported at so great a height — the idea 
being, until lately, taken for granted that the 
Babylonians did not understand the principle 
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of the arch. But it is now known that very 
perfect arches were built in Egypt, in Assyria, 
and in Babylonia, centuries before Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s time, and so the question is simplified. 
The ancient Romans, when they had to carry 
& stone aqueduct acro:s a deep ravine, some- 
times built three or four tiers of arches one 
above another, till the required level to which 
the water was to be carried was reached. In 
the same manner, only on a larger scale, were 
the hanging gardens raised. They bullt one 
storey of arches, covering the required space; on 
this was placed a second storey, and thus was 
storey after storey raised. The Architect. 


Destrovs of aiding the English Eclipse Expe- 
dition, Prof. Peirce has addressed the following 
letter to Mr. Lockyer. It is to be hoped that 
observers will take advantage of the opportunity 
so magnificently afforded them : — . 


“ Fenton’s Hotel. 

“My Dear Sir,—I have been directed by the 
Governm. nt of the United States to have the best 
possible observations made of the total eclipse of 
next December, If I could aid the cause of Astron- 
omy by assisting the observers of England in their 
investigation of this phenomenon I should be 
greatly pleased. I take the liberty therefore to in- 
vite your attendance, and also that of other emi- 
nent —— of England, with either of the par- 
ties of my expedition, one of which will go to Spain 
and the other to Sicily. — Yours very respectfully 
and faithfully, 

‘* BENJAMIN PEIRCE. 

“J. Norman Lockyer, Esq., F.R.S.” 

Of course it would have been better had Eng- 
lish observers, who have devoted their attention 
to solar physics, gone out under the English 
flag; but science is of no country, and they may 
well be proud to join such a distinguished corps 
as that with which they are asked to associate 
themselves. Nature. 


A WINTER EVENING. 


Lo! as the marshalling shades of eve invest 
The wide gray earth, and wide wild heavens 


gray, 
How the coll clouds crowd round the smoulder- 
ing west, 
To warm them at the embers of the day! 
A while, and through the gathered gloom of 
night, 
A star-point pierces keenly here and there; 
And here and there a flickering cottage-light 
Comes out upon the upland bleak and bare. 
Huge and uncouth, the surge of eastern hills 
Swells up the sky, and seems a monstrous ark 
Launched in a sea of gloom. A wailing shrills 
Through the vast void, peopling the hollow dark 
With spirit-voices; while at times, afar, 
Perfecting God’s great law, drops down a star. 
Chambers’ Journal. 





